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SupPLeMENT 
CHAPTER V. 
PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATION IN LITERATURE 


AND THE FINE ARTS. 
By G. Bernarp SHAW. 


liberal professions to the fine arts we do not 

take a step further away from commercial organiza- 
tion: we return to it. It is true that the painting of 
easel pictures and the writing of poems and novels are 
acts of self-directed idiosyncratic service like that of a 
medical or legal consultation, or a specialised surgical 
operation. They cannot be delegated to other practitioners 
without an essential change in their character ; whilst the 
services on which their performers are dependent, such as 
those of the baker and builder and weaver, are practically 
impersonal. But fine art is much wider than painting 
at the easel in a private studio; and the notion that there 
is no art in the production of a book except that of the 
poet or romancer or rhetorician, though sound enough as 
regards the bulk of modern publications, would have 
been unintelligible in the Middle Ages, and leaves out of 
account the books produced by such modern revivals of 
medieval practice as the Kelmscott Press and its followers. 
Take, for example, a symphony by Beethoven. Here 
we have the composer, a law unto himself, producing his 
score in solitude, in a room without special equipment 
of any kind (for Beethoven, who died stone deaf, was 
independent of musical instruments), and without technical 
material of any kind except a supply of ruled paper. We 
seem to have got completely away from such industrial 
conditions as property, middlemen, managers, bodies of 
workmen, and commercial exploitation. Yet we have 
really got back to them after our investigation of the 
position of doctors, dentists, and solicitors. Before the 
symphony can fulfil its purpose of operating on the senses, 
and, through them, on the souls of the consumers, it must 
be played by a body of from thirty to a hundred skilled 
musical executants, each equipped with a musical instrument 
requiring highly-skilled handling, the whole body being 
directed by a functionary who neither composes music 
nor plays an instrument, and who is called the conductor. 
He belongs to the group of professionals whose specific 
business is the control and persuasion of men. (See 
Chapter VII.) 

Take, again, the case of the dramatic poet: say 
Shakespear. To operate his plays for consumption the 
work of a company of actors must be co-ordinated with 
that of scene painters, costumiers, and experts in artificial 
lighting; and this involves the central control of a 
functionary analogous to the musical conductor, called 
a producer, who may engage not only the executants just 
mentioned, but several fine art painters, who design the 
scenes and costumes which the regular theatrical scene 
painters and costumiers actually manufacture from their 
models and drawings. 

In literature, and especially in journalism, we have 
not only the writer, but the editor, who may be a skilled 
writer, just as the musical conductor may be a skilled 
violinist or trumpeter, or the theatrical producer a skilled 
actor; but this is no more necessary than that a general 
should be a marksman or a fencer. Editors, conductors, and 
producers are, however, essentially artists as distinguished 
from the business managers of newspapers, theatres, and 
concerts ; and would therefore, for all creative and fellowship 
purposes, belong to the artists’ organizations. But on 
the possessive side they are set apart by the fact that, 
when the enterprise is a commercial one, as it almost always 
is in England or America, the producer or conductor is 
so often the employer as well as the artistic director, that 
no organization in the nature of a Trade Union will enrol 
him. Even when the conductor or producer is a municipal 
official, or a member of the Royal Household, as he is 
commonly enough in Central Europe, and therefore does 
not make a direct profit out of the artists whom he directs, 
he usually has a fixed allowance for expenses. A conductor 


Rites unexpectedly, when we pass from the 





in this position will be tempted by his artistic instincts 
to increase the size of his orchestra by cutting down the 
salaries of the players; and the producer is subject to 
more varied forms of the same temptation. Commercial 
exploitation is thus complicated by artistic exploitation, 
which is quite as ruthless. 

Reverting to the composer and the playwright, we find 
another obstacle to professional solidarity that does not 
exist in the case of the liberal professions. The work of 
a doctor or barrister is personal service, inseparable from 
himself. This is true also of the executive artist (the 
player, singer, and actor) as well as of the conductor and 
producer. The advantage of these executive artists over 
the doctor is that they are able, by a single executive act, to 
cater for as many hundred customers simultaneously as the 
building in which they perform can contain, whilst the 
editor’s paper may circulate to the limits of the language 
in which it is written. But the creative artist gives birth 
to a work of art which exists thenceforth independently 
of himself, and has not only this power to gratify large 
numbers of consumers at a single exhibition or performance, 
but also is not exhausted by consumption, the only 
exhaustion it is subject to being the exhaustion of the 
consumer’s appetite. In modern capitals works of art 
many thousand years old attract, even in a mutilated 
condition, more spectators than the entire civilized world 
could have provided for them when they were new. 

Modern legislation, by the device of copyright, has 
enabled the creator of such a work of art to restrict its 
enjoyment to those who pay him for the privilege. This 
power is precisely analogous to the power of a landlord 
who withholds land from cultivation until he is paid a 
rent ; and accordingly it places the creative artist in the 
category of proprietor or rentier. It involves a conflict 
of commercial interest between him and the actual cultivators 
(performers, publishers, etc.), which excludes him from 
their professional organizations. 

Further, this property conferred on the artist has to 
be managed by a man of business like any other property. 
And, again, like any other property, it can be detached 
from the artist by assignment or sale. Also, it presents 
an extraordinary complication which makes it one of the 
most difficult and onerous varieties of property in existence, 
inasmuch as it no sooner comes into being in the country 
of the proprietor than it immediately and automatically 
comes into being in all the countries which recognize inter- 
national copyright, and is in every one of them vulnerable 
to piracies in the form of unauthorized translations, per- 
formances, and publications. 

Now there is nothing in the technical training of the 
creative artist to qualify him as a man of business, or even 
as a man of the world in the more general sense. Business 
is antipathetic to his temperament, and intercourse with 
men of business foreign to his experience. Without the 
help of the business agent he is at a serious disadvantage: 
for he finds himself face to face with organized businesses 
for the exploitation of artistic property ; and the directors 
of these pabasenes naturally aim not at exploiting his 
property for his profit, but at acquiring it from him on 
the cheapest possible terms. To defend himself, the artist 
resorts to agents; but these agents soon find by experience 
that it is more lucrative to enable the business firms to 
obtain control of the artist’s properties on easy terms 
than to act entirely in his interests. Finally, the artist 

roprietors are driven to organize themselves in societies 
or the protection of their proprietary rights. In England 
the Society of Authors, Playwrights, and Composers, 
founded by the late Sir Walter Besant, is not concerned 
with authors, playwrights, and composers as such, but 
solely with the legal protection of their property, and the 
collection of monies due to them. The Royal Society of 
Literature, on the other hand, does not meddle with business, 
nor does its Academic Committee; nor yet the British 
Academy, all of which are literary fellowships discussing 
matters of taste. : 

In France the Société des Auteurs et Compositeurs 
Dramatiques, which corresponds to the Society of 
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Authors in England, organizes the exploitation of 
the dramatic property of its members so thoroughly 
that the Sdbeliel auliber is completely superseded. The 
control of the Société over the theatres is nominally so 
thorough and arbitrary that both managers and playwrights 
complain of its “‘ tyranny,” and are driven to make secret 
compacts to evade it. A very popular playwright can 
always command better terms than the highest that a 
professional organization would venture to fix as a standard ; 
and the managers are not only willing, but eager, to agree 
to pay them. But the French Society insists on its standard 
terms, to the great advantage of the mediocre playwright, 
but to the loss and irritation of the more famous ones, 
who are not allowed to make individual agreements. Even 
a foreign playwright finds to his surprise that when a play 
of his is produced in Paris his fees are fixed and collected 
by the Société without consulting him and without regard 
to any agreement he may have made for himself. The 
Société enforces its control by compelling every theatre 
manager to sign an elaborate General Treaty, applying to 
all plays produced, on pain of having all its authorizations 
stopped, and its doors virtually closed, by the cutting 
off of its supply of copyright plays. The specific contract 
for the production of a play is a simple memorandum 
of the title, date, theatre, etc., all the rest being governed 
by the Treaty. . 

The disadvantage of asserting these extraordinary powers 
as the price of the author’s monopoly is that the penalties 
are too excessive to be enforced. The Société is in the 
position of a Church with no weapon but major excom- 
munication, or a chief constable trying to stop the throwing 
of orange peel on the pavements with no penalty short 
of burning at the stake. The General Treaty, though 
interesting as a development of professional organization, 
and apparently a startling instance of professional tyranny, 
is, in practice, a convenience to the managers rather than 
an oppression, saving them endless trouble in the negotiation 
of separate contracts with authors. A recent not quite 
whole-hearted attempt to introduce it by the Society of 
Authors in England failed: the organized managers, 
after a long negotiation, withdrawing in general mistrust 
of its novelty on the advice of their solicitor. To some 
extent this result was due to the characteristic English 
preference for individual independence as against the 
characteristic French preference for logical organization. 
The draft treaty of the English Society differed considerably 
from the French treaty in being an attempt to codify 

rofessional custom without fixing fees, its main object 

eing to simplify specific contracts without entirely super- 

seding them or hampering the author in fighting for his 
own hand. It is noted here because the General Treaty 
is important as a development of professional organization 
certain to arise in cases where neither tradition nor legislation 
has provided an established code of business custom, 
professional etiquette, or artistic ethics. 

In France the Société des Gens de Lettres exists side by 
side with the Société des Auteurs et Compositeurs Dramatiques, 
the distinction being between authors who live by copy- 
rights and authors who live by performing rights. The 
English Society of Authors, though it began as an organiza- 
tion of novelists when the vogue of the novel was 
overwhelming, very wisely recognized that its scope was 
as wide as the law of copyright, and accordingly assimilated 
not only playwrights and composers, but also painters 
and illustrators, by forming separate committees, nominally 
sub-committees of the Committee of Management, but 
virtually autonomous, to organize these branches. The 
economy of this course is obvious, as each branch obtains 
the support and assistance of a single concentrated capital 
fund and an office and staff. Nevertheless, professional 
artists and authors know so little of their own world that 
attempts are frequently made to start new organizations 
in ignorance of the existence of the Society of Authors or 
of the nature of its activities. Thus the Imperial Arts 
League, which issues a journal and has an imposing list 
of vice-presidents and an influential committee, seems to 
have been founded in simple ignorance of the fact that 





the Society of Authors was available for its business purposes. 
Its Articles of Association expressly exclude dealers from 
membership ; but it aims at being a society of amateurs 
and collectors as well as of artists, apparently overlooking 
the fact that the private patron of the artist and purchaser 
of his pictures, especially when he is an experienced collector, 
is just as keen on a bargain, and often as unscrupulous in 
taking advantage of an artist’s necessities or of his innocence, 
as any dealer. It therefore seems improbable that the 
League will succeed on its Trade Union side ; but as it shows 
plenty of knowledge of how to make artistic opinion effective, 
and has issued some enlightened reports, it may hold its 
own as a fellowship. There is room for this, as it is 
impossible for the Society of Authors to take any part in 
esthetic agitations. 

The fellowships naturally tend to sectionalism. Thus 
the Art Workers’ Guild, though its most prominent founder, 
William Morris, was a great man of letters, and though 
it is open to the most unpretentious craftsman, refuses to 
recognize playwrights as art workers. This illustrates 
the continued vitality of the old distinction implied in 
the phrase Literature and Art, a distinction rooted in the 
fact that as everyone is taught to write and speak, whereas 
draughtsmanship and craftsmanship are professional accom- 
plishments, the line at which writing or speaking becomes 
an art is undefined, and the line at which they become 
professions would include many persons who are in no 
sense artists. 

It is not necessary to enumerate the societies of artists 
of various kinds which spring up and endure or dissolve 
in all centres of culture. Some, like the Art Workers’ 
Guild, are pure creative fellowships, discussing #sthetics, 
the general sociology of fine art, and technical processes, 
but avoiding business and law and commerce. Others, 
the majority, organize exhibitions of the works of the 
members for sale, each artist fixing his own price and paying 
a commission to the Society if he gets it. Some of the 
societies are of considerable importance, and exhibit in 
galleries of their own. At one extreme _ these 
Societies either place no critical restrictions on the 
works exhibited, however ridiculous they may be, or, in 
anti-academic bravado, actually demand as a qualification 
that they should have been rejected by the more authori- 
tative institutions as unworthy of exhibition. At the 
other extreme, only works of a particular school or fashion 
or “ movement” are admitted. Much of this exhibition 
work, however, is done by picture dealers in their shops, 
which are also galleries. Works of established saleability 
can always find publicity in this way. As the artists are 
all competing with one another for purchasers, with entire 
liberty of underselling, these activities have no real sig- 
nificance as professional organizations. 

A few of them, notably the Royal Academy of Arts, 
have certain State privileges. The title “ Royal,” and 
the signature of the reigning monarch to the diplomas 
of members, entitle the members to the style of Esquire ; 
and though this has for long been accorded by courtesy 
to all professional men, the formal right to it is still valued. 
The Royal Academy, however, has more solid privileges, 
conferred rather thoughtlessly as a good-natured tribute 
to Art. Its citadel is a palatial building occupying 
a site of enormous value in the most lucrative situation 
in London, granted by the Government free of cost. The 
annual exhibitions held on this site bring in a huge revenue, 
which is administered, virtually without any effective 
public responsibility, by forty members who co-opt their 
successors and appoint twenty associates, from whose 
ranks the new members are co-opted. The sixty elect 
annually eight executive members and a President, who, 
with the treasurer and secretary, form a council of eleven 
by which the whole work of the Academy is transacted. 
Every Academician is hors concours in respect of six pictures 
annually, which he can have exhibited in the best available 
positions. This is a privilege of special value to a portrait 
painter, as he can not only offer to aristocratic clients 
(with whom the acquirement of family portraits is as 
much a matter of routine as the purchase of tablecloths 
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or carpets) the guarantee of his professional skill implied 
by the letters R.A. after his name, but can also assure them 
that their portraits will be hung “on the line” among 
the leading pictures of the year. A retirement pension of 
£100 a year is also secured to all members. Further, the 
Academy administers the Chantrey Bequest, a large sum 
left by Sir Francis Chantrey for the purchase of works of 
art of outstanding merit. Naturally, the Academy uses 
the income, in the main, to console those of its members 
or protégés who have been unlucky enough to be left at 
the end of the season with an unsold picture of the kind 
it likes. Finally. the Academy is bound by its constitution 
to maintain a school of painting. 

The privileges of the Royal Academy constitute a hand- 
some public endowment of conventional and popular 
easel painting and sculpture; and the objection to it is 
that conventional and popular easel painting is precisely 
that branch of the fine arts which can best support itself 
and is of least spiritual importance to the nation. The 
Academy is continually denounced by the leaders of new 
movements in painting and their disciples as hopelessly 
commonplace and actively hostile to originality in concep- 
tion and novelties in execution. But as soon as the 
innovators make their innovations popular, the Academy 
absorbs them; and though there are instances of painters 
of extraordinary powers who have ignored the Academy 
and been ignored by it to their deaths, it is not clear that 
any other practicable form of endowment would have 
met their cases. The domain of all collective organizations 
is that of the established fashions: the pioneer must hew 
out the path instead of having it smoothed for him. 

The list of members and associates of the Royal Academy 
is the nearest thing to a professional register as yet achieved 
by the artists. Its restriction to sixty persons would be 
impossible nowadays were it not that not only are all comers 
allowed to send in pictures for the annual exhibition, but 
the space to be filled in the Academy’s rooms is so large 
that, even if all the Academicians were to claim their privi- 
lege of exhibiting six pictures a year (assuming that they 
could paint them), they could not provide ten per cent. of 
the exhibits. Far from being exclusive, they are compelled 
to be so indulgent that only very bad pictures or very good 
ones of a new kind run much risk of rejection. Thus, the 
general practitioner of the other professions is represented 
by the Academy exhibitor rather than by the Academy 
member. And there is no power whatever of exclusion 
from the profession. Academicians, no doubt, form a 
clique which is continually at war with the coteries; but 
the coteries have their own societies and galleries, and are 
able to exhibit their pictures to much greater advantage 
artistically than on the walls of Burlington House, crowded 
from floor to ceiling with canvases all glaring with the 
crudest popular colouring. The painters and_ sculptors 
can practise without licence or registration, and stand or 
fall solely by the effect of their work on the consumer. 
Further, there is no code of professional etiquette among 
painters. Their individual liberty to compete with one 
another for commissions, to undersell one another, and 
to disparage one another’s competence seems to be unlimited. 

Though there are many drawing masters both in schools 
of art and ordinary schools, they are not specially organized, 
otherwise than as Teachers. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects, more fully 
described in Chapter IV. among the Technicians of Industry, 
interferes with the conduct of its members more than the 
Royal Academy. It has a code of professional etiquette, 
and recognises a scale of standard fees ; and membership implies 
a certain professional status. By the nature of architectural 
work it is related to the Institution of Civil Engineers much 
more closely than to the painters, whose comparatively 
solitary occupation admits of an individualism, not to say 
an anarchy, which is too easily set down as temperamental, 
though it is amply accounted for by the circumstances. 

The musicians present their own specific problems of 
organization. A musician may be a composer, and, as 
such, may be neither executant nor teacher. He may be a 


conductor, and, as such, neither a composer, executant, nor 


teacher. Probably most rank-and-file executants do more 
or less teaching; but some teachers, notably teachers of 
singing and composition, undertake to teach what they 
cannot do themselves, being in effect critical connoisseurs 
when they are not impostors. All the teachers and 
executants are specialists differing as much as masons from 
carpenters ; for there are about twenty types of instruments 
in use, without counting the varieties which can be played 
by those who have mastered the type. The circumstances 
in which they work are not always conducive to fellowship : 
the musicians of the theatre, for example, feel less com- 
munity with the musicians of the church than a lawyer 
feels with a doctor. A piano teacher might join a Governesses’ 
Association if such a body existed: she would certainly 
not join a Union of Principal Boys from the pantomimes, 
though the latter would be a union of female musicians. 
The virtuoso who plays the solo instrument in a concerto 
at a symphony concert regards himself as a great artist ; 
but the ordinary members of the orchestra claim to be no 
more than professionals, whilst the great mass of mere 
bandsmen rank as artisans, and give the Trade Unionism of 
the, orchestra the artisan tone. 

Under such circumstances solidarity among musicians 
is impracticable. The Incorporated Society of Musicians 
is an organization of “ respectable ” teachers. The College 
of Organists is an attempt at a Guild of church musicians 
and teachers of ecclesiastical counterpoint. Both would, 
if they could, establish an orthodoxy and a register; but 
they have no effective powers. The Amalgamated Musicians’ 
Union and the National Orchestral Association are Trade 
Unions of bandsmen. There are many concert-giving 
groups revolving round the Philharmonic Society, which 
is as heartily abused by the young lions for its elderly 
conventionality and obsolescence as is the Royal Academy 
of Arts. Membership confers no professional advantage or 
distinction ; and the Philharmonic is interesting mainly 
through its traditions; for it patronized Beethoven, and, 
after.a season’s trial of Richard Wagner as a conductor, 
discarded him for a now-forgotten member of its own clique. 

The Union of Graduates in Music is an attempt on the 
part of the holders of the Oxford and Cambridge degrees of 
Bachelor or Doctor of Music to assert the dignity and validity 
of their titles against the holders of certain Canadian and 
American degrees, the acquirement of which was alleged to 
depend on cash rather than on counterpoint. The Union 
has agitated for legislation against the use of such styles as 
Doctor of Music without specifying their origin, and has 
discredited and suppressed a certain “Guild” which 
trafficked in Transatlantic degrees of doubtful character. It 
keeps the educational bodies informed as to who are or are 
not university graduates in music in the sense which carries 
——— in this country ; and in this way it has made the 
way of the bogus musical doctor too hard to be better worth 
while than that of the teacher who makes no pretence to 
academic rank. 

But both the Incorporated Society of Musicians and the 
Union of Graduates in Music are really teachers’forganiza- 
tions (and they have accordingly already been described 
among the teachers); and as such they have had to resign 
themselves, after a struggle of some bitterness, to accept 
registration as teachers with the non-musical teachers. 
The alternative, they found, was not to be registered at all. 
The difficulties were considerable ; for whilst the musicians 
claimed a special Platonic dignity for the theory of their art, 
and founded high pretensions to culture and refinement on 
its practice, the teachers objected to their inclusion on the 
ground that they were not qualified teachers of the alphabet 
and the multiplication table! The matter was adjusted 
finally, but on terms which leave the musicians in a per- 
manent minority in the Teachers’ Registration Council. 


ARTISTS OF THE THEATRE. 


In the theatre the sceneshifters are organized ; and so 
are the bandsmen. But the Actors’ Association is only a 
beginning, and is often hardly more than a name and an 
ideal. Actors have no common bond of class or standard of 
comfort or character. An actor may be a scholar and a 
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gentleman, a knight or even an hereditary peer. He may 
also be an illiterate clown, sprung from the poorest class. 
An actress may marry into the aristocracy and be in every 
way worthy of her position, or she may be unpresentable 
in any but the most abandoned Bohemian circles. The 
illiterate and unpresentable may earn thirty shillings a 
week, or they may demand and obtain salaries which our 

atest Shakespearean tragedians would never dream of. 

e modern invention of the cinematograph, which has 
opened lucrative careers to actors and actresses who could 
not speak a line presentably, has accentuated these dis- 
crepancies, which make fellowship impossible. As to 
economic organization, the highly-paid stage favourite is 
eagerly offered better terms and more unreasonable privileges 
than any professional association could claim for its mem- 
bers ; and the drudges are so poorly paid and so precariously 
situated that they dare not even seek protection of any sort, 
lest it should handicap them in obtaining e ments. 
The grievances of actors are unlimited hours of unpaid 
rehearsal, insanitary dressing-rooms, and the competition 
of stage-struck amateurs who will not only act for nothing 
but actually pay for the privilege, either directly or in the 
form of financing the theatre on condition of playing the 
leading parts. In rank-and-file business, which requires no 
more professional skill than anyone can acquire with a little 
practice, actresses have to compete with women who use the 
stage only as an advertisement of their real profession, and 
who raise the standard of dress and depress the standard of 
remuneration until they drive genuine actresses from the stage. 
But the remedy seems to lie rather in legislation than in orga- 
nization, which the circumstances make all but impossible. 

Summing up the situation of the arts of self-expression, 
it appears that the most effective organizations in them are 
not strictly professional organizations at all, but organisa- 
tions of teachers as such, or of proprietors of copyrights 
and performing rights as such. The teacher of thoroughbass 
finds that his place is with the teacher of thermodynamics 
and not with the violinist or composer; and the composer 
of a popular ragtime which rages on every gramophone 
must combine, not with the teacher of thoroughbass, but 
with the proprietor of a film which “ features ” Miss Mary 
Pickford or Mr. Charles Chaplin. Thus the Society of 
Authors becomes the ns | of Authors, Playwrights and 
Composers, and has special committees of draughtsmen 
and composers, whilst the Royal Society of Literature, the 
Academic Committee, the Musical Association, the Art 
Workers’ Guild, the Dramatists’ Club, and the rest of the 
specifically professional organizations, in so far as they are 
not merely gossiping cliques, have to content themselves 
with discussing their art on its creative side, and indulging 
their impulses towards fellowship, whilst they cannot 
exercise any effective control of the social and political 
destinies of their professions. It is, of course, quite salutary 
and economical that the egotism and snobbery of professional 
sectionalism should be thus overridden by the need for co- 
ordination of the larger interests of the artists as members 
of the community with those of other pursuits; but un- 
fortunately the alternative of not organizing at all is avail- 
able, and is very largely adopted. The contrast between the 
extreme vehemence of individual opinion among artists and 
the ineffectiveness of their public opinion is striking. If 
they are not treated by statesmen as altogether negligible, 
it is rather from the benevolence their art inspires than 
from any respect for their powers of organizing and enforcing 
their interests on Parliament. 


CHAPTER VI. 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION AMONG THE 
TECHNICIANS OF THE OFFICE. 


E come now to associations of professional brain- 
workers, unconnected alike with the older “learned 
professions,” and with the Technicians of Indust 

that we have described. These “ Technicians of the Office,” 
as we have ventured to term them, differ from the practi- 
tioners of laws, medicine and teaching in the essential 





modernity of their technique, in their lack of connection with 
the Universities or the academic world, and in the association 
of their specialities with government or commercial enter- 
prise. On the other hand, they differ from such Technicians 
of Industry as the architects, the engineers, the surveyors 
and the chemists, in that their technique has no necessary 
relation to material things or the manufacture of com- 
modities. Nor is their technique primarily concerned, like 
that of the Manipulators of Men, who form our last class, 
with the handling of human nature. The specialities in 
which they have developed an expert skill requiring ex- 
ceptional training, and a technique by which the layman 
finds himself baffled, spring from the humble arts of reading, 
writing and arithmetic. Yet here as elsewhere, the various 
sets of professionals are not all to be grouped within 
definitely marked classes. Some of the Technicians of the 
Office might, with almost equal propriety, be classed with 
the Manipulators of Men, whilst others pass insensibly into 
alliance with the Trade Unions of manual workers. 


(a) BANKING AND INSURANCE. 


The principal members of the profession of banking are 
so closely associated with its profit-making, as partners in 
private banking firms or as shareholders and directors of 
joint stock banks, that their organisation has taken the 
form of a strong “ Subject Association,” the Bankers’ 
Institute, and we find no strictly professional association 
such as might have developed among the salaried managers. 
The Bankers’ Institute, established a generation ago, 
includes the profit-making principals of private banking 
firms, as well as some of the directors of joint stock banks, 
and these figure largely among the holders of its honorific 
offices. But we learn that, out of its 11,000 members, only 
about 200 are not salaried employees ; and we gather that 
the Institute has, from the outset, always concerned itself 
with banking from the standpoint of its professional staff. 
The activities of the Institute have been almost exclu- 
sively confined to education, examination and ccrtification. 


(i) AcruaRIEs. 


The word actuary, originally meaning only a registrar or 
notary, now designates an expert in all the problems con- 
nected with assurances or annuities upon lives, and other 
calculation of probabilities, chiefly those connected with vital 
statistics, together with others involved in payments for 
terms of years and the working of compound interest. It is 
a peculiarity of the profession that probably yn 
hundredths of its practising members are in the salaried 
employment of Life Assurance Offices, or, in a very few cases 
of Government Departments, nearly all of them holding 
full-time appointments. The number of consulting actuaries 
holding themselves out exclusively to general practice is very 
small. Professional organisation among them dates from 
1848, when the Institute of Actuaries was formed for im- 
proving the “ attainments and status of the members of 
the profession.” A separate Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland 
was formed in 1855, which follows closely the policy and 
practice of the older body. 

The Institute of Actuaries, which now has 300 Fellows, 
nearly 400 Associates and 300 registered students, has long 
exercised an unquestioned authority over the profession. It 
has always included all the leading practitioners, and has 
had no rival for the allegiance of the rank and file. It has 
from the first maintained a very high standard of qualifica- 
tion, insisting on every candidate for admission passing no 
fewer than four successive examinations. Its members hold 
all the important offices in the Insurance World, and their 
silent and persistent influence in confining all actuarial 
appointments to members of the Institute, or, in Scotland, 
of the Faculty, makes membership virtually obligatory. 
Admission is, however, practically open to all men who pass 
the examinations, without any requirement of apprentice- 
ship or limitation of numbers ; women, however, being still 
cnbaieds Any person is free to call himself an actuary, to 
fill any office and to hold himself out for general practice. 
But with the exception of possibly half a dozen persons 
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carrying on practice to a small extent among minor Friendly 
Societies, and a few Civil Servants who have acquired 
experience of actuarial work in Government offices, all the 
actuaries at work in the United Kingdom are members 
either of the Institute or (in Scotland) of the Faculty. 

The members form two grades, those of Fellows and 
Associates, each of them reached only by examination. The 
government of the Institute is in the hands of a Council, for 
which Fellows alone are eligible, though it is elected by the 
whole body of Fellows and Associates. The officers are all 
Fellows, except the Auditors, who are chosen from among 
the Associates. 

The influence of the Institute on the profession has been, 
in the main, an intellectual one, exercised by the promotion 
of a very effective expert public opinion in the profession. 
We may credit it with a large part of the improvement 
which has, especially since 1870, taken place in the practice 
of Life Assurance in the United Kingdom; the universal 
adoption by Life Assurance Offices of a sound actuarial 
basis; the maintenance of sound systems of bonuses and 
surrender values; and the final discrediting of “ assess- 
mentism.’’ We have, however, to note a certain reticence 
with regard to Industrial Insurance, where the adverse 
opinions entertained by many of the leading actuaries, and 
the consequent criticism of the policy pursued by such of 
their own number as have guided the development of the 
new system, have not found voice, either in the meetings 
of the Institute or in its publications. There is, in the pro- 
fession, no code of professional etiquette, no prescribed 
method or scale of remuneration, and no organisation of 
professional discipline. 


(ii) OrHER PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS CONNECTED WITH 
INSURANCE. 


Although the employees of Insurance Offices, whether life, 
fire, marine or accident, have formed nearly thirty Insurance 
Institutes in different towns, in which social purposes are 
mingled with mutual improvement by lectures and dis- 
cussion, the only association of a strictly professional 
character among Insurance experts apart from the Institute 
and the Faculty of Actuaries—as distinguished from 
societies representing the Insurance Offices themselves— 
appears to be the Faculty of Insurance, established in 1912, 
to promote the interests of officers of Approved Societies 
under the National Insurance Act. It consists of Fellows 
and Associates, some 400 in number, who have, so far, nearly 
all been admitted without examination, together with 400 
Licentiates and 200 Students. 


(6) Pusiic AccounTANTs. 


The Public Accountants have become conscious of them- 
selves as a profession, recognised as such by the public, 
and organised for professional ends, only within the past 
half-century. It is not easy to give a definition which marks 
off, with precision, the Public Accountant—with whom we 
must include the Auditor—from the mere keeper of accounts 
or book-keeper, on the one hand, and the actuary on the 
other, or from the teacher of accountancy or actuarial 
science. But the Public Accountant in practice is nowadays 
typically an independent expert, undertaking, in return 
for a professional fee, to execute work for, or to give advice to, 
a succession of clients, subject to a duty to the public which 
makes him morally, and in some cases legally, responsibel 
for the accuracy and freedom from obvious illegality of 
anything to which he puts his name; and for the impartial 
exercise of any office of trust. The profession may be said 
to have come into existence as a sequel to the great out- 
burst of joint stock enterprise of the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and the growing intricacy of accounts 
in large enterprises, partnerships and trusts. 

Organisation among the Public Accountants, which is 
more advanced in the United Kingdom than elsewhere, 
began in Edinburgh in 18538, and has now developed so that 
there are as many as 13,000 members of one or other of the 
Professional Associations, whilst there are possibly half as 
many more persons professionally engaged in some sort of 
accountancy who are eligible for membership of one or other 





of these associations. But the profession of Public Account- 
ant is exceptionally ill-defined, and its organisation affords 
a classic example of the continued rivalry of competing 
societies. No fewer than ten of these exist, with conflicting 
definitions, divergent policies as to registration, and con- 
ditions of eligibility of very varying stringency. 

We have first a group of societies having royal! charters 
which jointly plume themselves on containing the élite of 
the profession, and uphold the superior dignity and quali- 
fications of their members as Chartered Accountants. These 
include the Institute of Chartered Accountants (for England 
and Wales, established in 1880, and having now 5,000 Fellows 
and Associates); the three Scottish societies at Edinburgh, 
Glasgow and Aberdeen respectively (established between 
1853 and 1867, and now counting altogether 1,500 members) ; 
and the Institute of Chartered Accountants in Ireland 
(established 1888, with about 120 Fellows and Associates). 
These five societies, having geographical boundaries, do not 
compete with each other for members, and they have 
nearly always acted in cordial harmony as to policy. They 
agree in maintaining a high standard of qualification ;_ in 
requiring a prolonged term of apprenticeship (three or five 
years) to one of their own mnie, for which a substantial 
and sometimes a very high fee is charged ; and in insisting 
on the passing of a series of examinations. 

Next tothe Chartered Societies in status stands the Society 
of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors, established in 
1885 among those who found themselves excluded from 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants, and now numbering 
nearly 3,000 Fellows and Associates. It quickly raised its 
standards of eligibility to a level with those of the Chartered 
Societies (except that it does not insist that the required 
apprenticeship shall necessarily be to one of its own members). 
It had, for some years, to fight with the older societies in 
order to secure for its members equal privileges with theirs ; 
but this struggle is practically over, and the “ Incorporated 
Accountant ” is now usually coupled in official phraseology 
with the “‘ Chartered Accountant ” of the older bodies. 

Meanwhile the other members of the profession, who found 
themselves outside the ranks of both the Chartered and the 
Incorporated, established successively no fewer than four 
other associations for professional objects and defence of their 
own interests. These societies (the Corporation of Accoun- 
tants, 1891 ; the Institution of Certified Public Accountants, 
1903; the Central Association of Accountants, 1905; and the 
London Association of Accountants, 1905) are of varying 
degrees of laxity in their admission of members, from whom, 
often, neither apprenticeship nor examination is required, 
nor the payment of anything beyond a small subscription. 
These newer societies count, in the aggregate, over four 
thousand members, among whom there are a certain number 
of quite successful Public Accountants having extensive 
general practices, but the membership shades off indefinitely 
through the Accountants, Treasurers or Controllers of 
municipal corporations and other public bodies, the salaried 
chief accountants or book-keepers of large commercial and 
industrial enterprises, and the teachers of accountancy of 
various grades, down to the mere debt or rate collector or 
auctioneer who, on the strength of occasional jobs at accounts 
or in keeping books, chooses to dub himself a Public Ac- 
countant. Membership of some of these professional 
associations is, in effect, as little limited as the profession 
itself. Anyone may at any time hold himself out to practise 
as a Public Accountant, and may, whatever his actual oc- 
cupation or the method of his remuneration, describe himself 
as such, without any technical or other qualification and 
without engaging in general practice ; and may combine his 
accountancy with any other occupation (except that no 
practising barrister may be also a public accountant) and 
make what charges he chooses. 

Of a profession thus ill-defined, and diversely associated, 
in ten rival societies having bases inconsistent with each 
other, it is not easy to make any general statements as to the 
characteristics and results of its professional organisation. 
We note the usual tendency of exclusiveness, to which each 
society in succession gives way as soon as it is well-established 
and the reaction which it promotes in the independent 
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organisation of the excluded. All the societies, except the 
very last to be formed (the London Association of Ac- 
countants, 1905), rigidly exclude women, although about a 
dozen women are already in practice as Public Accountants 
in the United Kingdom. By their preliminary examinations, 
which are based on secondary education of the conventional 
type ; and by the prolonged training and high fees that they 
exact, the six older societies effectually exclude from member- 
ship, whether or not this is deliberately intended, candidates 
coming from the 80 or 90 per cent. of the population not 
getting secondary schooling in youth. The principal society, 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants, deliberately restricts 
the number of apprentices, no member being allowed, 
however extensive his practice and his office, to have more 
than two at the same time. The formal apprenticeship 
required, and the fees exacted—particularly by the Chartered 
Societies, each of which maintains a monopoly of these fees 
to its own members—seem to convert the regulations, which 
purport to aim only at ensuring proper training, into a 
source of profit for the existing members. The six older 
Societies, which dominate the profession, persistently strive 
to confine all appointments of a public character, and, 
indeed, all those dealing with concerns of any magnitude, 
avowedly to their own members. 

With regard to the establishment of a Statutory Register, 
there has been less agreement, but, on the whole, a steady 
development of policy. The members of the Chartered 
Societies, and of the Incorporated Society, were at first 
not keen on registration, preferring to rely on the prestige 
of their own societies, and on the distinctive initials which 
they were alone permitted to use. A Bill promoted in 1893 
received only lukewarm support. With the multiplication 
of rival societies opinion changed, and another Bill in 1907 
was more widely backed. When, however, it became clear 
that all persons then actually in practice in the United 
Kingdom would have to be admitted to the Register; and 
when, moreover, the Board of Trade insisted that there 
must be no exclusion of women, the desire for the measure 
weakened, and the three Scottish societies formally withdrew 
their support. Since then opinion among the younger 
members of the profession in favour of statutory registration 
is said to have grown stronger, whilst the leading firms 
remain lukewarm. The dilemma is felt to be a cruel one. 
““ Unless everyone is allowed on the Register at the outset,” 
says the historian of the profession (R. Brown), “ the Bill 
is not permitted to pass. If everyone is registered the 
profession is given a set-back which it cannot possibly 
recover for many years.” 


(c) THe SECRETARIES. 


The Secretary is one of the newest of brain-working prol 
fessionals. The term covers, of course, every kind of clerica- 
functionary from the amateur keeper of the minutes of the 
most insignificant committee up to the Secretary of State. 
But what has become conscious of itself and organised as a 
profession is the class of secretaries of the 60,000 joint stock 
companies (of whom there are probably forty thousand or 
more), together with those of societies or institutions of public 
character. The secretary of a joint stock company has 
certain statutory obligations as tocalling meetings, rendering 
returns, registering shares and issuing balance-sheets. 
Moreover, he has a definite official status and a certain 
official responsibility, as between the Directors and the 
Trustees on the one hand, and the shareholders or members 
on the other. “ A Secretary,” it has been well said, “ stands 
in the same relation to the Board of Directors as the chief 
of the staff does to the commander of an army. He is the 
chief of the executive ; it is his duty to carry out the policy 
and orders of the Directors.’ On the other hand, he is not 
merely the servant of the Directors. Whatever the Directors 
may order, a Secretary has certain responsibilities and 
duties to the public, under the Joint Stock Companies Acts, 
and to the shareholders or members, under the Standing 
Orders or Articles of Association. 

Professional organisation among Secretaries, though only 
a quarter of a century old, is apparently going through 
an experience analogous to that of professional organisation 





among public accountants. The first association, the 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries, formed in 1891, started 
with 200 members and grew within a decade to 1,500, when 
it was incorporated by charter. Since then its membership 
has steadily grown to its present figure of over 4,000, divided 
into Fellows and Associates (who use the initials F.C.1.S. 
and A.C.LS.), and organised in seven districts in Great 
Britain, with two others in South Africa and Australia. 
Admission is to each grade by examination; and during 
recent years exemption from examination has been granted 
only rarely. A preliminary examination (for which London 
Matriculation or any similar test is accepted as an alternative) 
requires an education of a secondary type. The subjects for 
the subsequent examination include commercial corre- 
spondence and office routine, précis-writing and minuting, 
book-keeping and commercial arithmetic, mercantile or 
company law, together with economics, other branches of 
law, and modern languages. Candidates for the Fellowship 
must hold, as their chief occupation, an office equivalent 
to that of Secretary of one or more public companies, 
societies, institutions or local authorities. Candidates for 
the Associateship must be engaged, as their chief occupation, 
in the office of some such body. Public Accountants have 
been expressly excluded as belonging to a different pro- 
fession. Women were excluded by by-lawin 1908, but, “in 
view of the extent of the employment of women in re- 
sponsible positions,”’ this by-law was rescinded in October, 
1916. A monthly journal (The Secretary) is issued; and a 
volume on Secretarial Practice was published in 1912. 

Meanwhile, in 1907, a rival organisation was formed, the 
Secretaries’ Association, to some extent recruited from those 
who found themselves excluded from the Institute. It 
has Fellows and Associates who use the initials F.I.S.A. 
and A.I.S.A. and style themselves Incorporated Secretaries. 
There is a series of examinations, but these are apparently 
not yet always insisted on. The qualifications for admission 
are less stringent than for the Chartered Secretary, although 
the younger body has not yet followed the elder in admitting 
women. Public Accountants are not excluded. 

A third organisation of Secretaries exists in the Co- 
operative Secretaries’ Association, with over 400 members, 
established in 1909, and confined exclusively to secretaries 
of Co-operative Societies. 


(d) Tue Crvi~ SERVICE. 


We come now to a class of brain-working professionals 
who occupy an intermediate position between the Technicians 
of the Office and the Manipulators of Men, and who also 
include in their ranks a rapidly increasing proportion of the 
Learned Professions and the Technicians of iedasterothe 
salaried administrators of our Government Departments 
and Local Authorities. Those who fill the higher grades of 
our National and Local Civil Service—for all that they may 
bear the designation of clerk or secretary—are much more 
than Technicians of the Office or Technicians of Industry, 
just as they are more than lawyers or doctors or teachers. 
Their function is largely that of management, not of things 
but of men, and not of subordinates but of democratic 
institutions. ‘* As Government and Municipal offices are at 
present conducted,” observes an administrator of exceptional 
experience (Dr. William Garnett), “‘ the success of an ad- 
ministrative officer depends not so much on his knowledge 
of the right thing to do in order to achieve the greatest 
advantages for the community as on his power of gauging 
what his superior officers, or Parliament, or his local authority 
are prepared to permit him to do. The officer who proposes 
the course of action which other people are desiring to take, 
though they have not formulated their desire, succeeds 
in public life; the officer who studies things rather than 
character and proposes what is absolutely the best, but is a 
few years in advance of public opinion, is a failure in official 
life, though he may live to see all his proposals carried out 
—by others. This goes far to explain the success in ad- 
ministrative work of the Oxford student of the Humanities 
and the advantages offered to him by the Civil Service 
examinations. The choice of convincing words and elegance 
of diction will, perhaps, complete the explanation. An 
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examination for Class I., based mainly on science, would 
bring men to the top of the list who would afterwards be 
declared to be administrative failures. Sometimes, of course, 
the scientific man possesses also the power of gauging public 
opinion and the readiness to waive his scientific conclusions 
for the present. He may even be a member of the Fabian 
Society ; but the power to quote Plato and Aristotle as 
authorities still counts.” 


(i) Tae Nationay Crvit Service. 


The salaried officials of the Government Department 
can hardly be said to have become aware of themselves as a 
profession, or to have recognised that the function of ad- 
ministration has a technique of its own. Among the higher 
grades of the official staffs of the Government Departments 
there is no organisation of any sort. Each office regards 
itself as differing entirely from every other office ; and there 
isnorecognition of any common technique, the development 
of which might be promoted by mutual criticism and dis- 
cussion. The few thousands of higher officials in the various 
departments—the Secretaries, Under-Secretaries and their 
assistants, the heads of branches, andthe Class I.or Upper 
Division Clerks—do not feel that they have any professional 
interests in common. Our characteristic British failure to 
recognise that there is such a profession as administration, 
which can with advantage be made the subject of intellectual 
study, leaves the heads of our public Departments blind 
to the advantages of Professional Association, just as it 
has prevented the writing of treatises upon the subject 
(which abound in Germany and France), or the development 
of any specialised vocational training. To the higher ranks 
of the Civil Service a Professional Association appears un- 
dignified, and partaking of insubordination. 

ery different is the case among the less favoured lower 
grades of the Civil Service, the rapid development of which 
during the past half-century has brought into their ranks 
something like a couple of hundred thousand men and about 
one-tenth as many women. Here we have a perfect maze 
of associations of every kind and grade, some among em- 
ployces distinctly engaged in administration, others among 
those employed on various forms of mechanical technique, 
passing insensibly from what are clearly Professional Associa- 
tions into what are equally clearly of the nature of Trade 
Unions. These societies of Government employees now 
approach a hundred in number ; they range in membership 
from 45,000 down to a few score; they are all of reeent 
growth ; all struggling for full official recognition ; they are 
all concerned, almost exclusively, with the conditions of 
service and with promoting the interests of their own 
members; and they all fail as yet to give any but the 
slightest attention to the development of their particular 
branch of technique or the improvement of their own 
vocational training. They range from such bodies as the 
Association of Clerks of the Second Division and the Customs 
and Excise Officers’ Federation down to the Civil Service 
Typists’ Association ; from the Postal and Telegraph Clerks’ 
Association and the National Federation of Sub-Postmasters 
down to the Customs Launches Crews’ Association. The 
Post Office, which has altogether a quarter of a million 
employees, has about 85,000 of them in one or other of 
twenty-one different associations. The principal of these are 
(i) the Postmen’s Federation, established 1891, and having 
45,000 members; (ii) the Postal and Telegraph Clerks’ 
Association, reorganised 1913, with a membership of 22,000 ; 
(iii) the Post Office Amalgamated Engineering and Stores 
Association, which has 8,000 members ; and (iv) the Fawcett 
Association, established 1890, with 7,000 members. There 
is a separate Irish Association of Post Office Clerks. Small 
sectional societies, sometimes confined to London, also exist 
for such classes as Auxiliary Postmen, Engineering Clerks, 
Head Porters, Head Postmen, Bagmen, Engineer-Superin- 
tending Officers, Returners of Dead Letters, Sorting Assis- 
tants, Sorter Tracers, Tracers and the Tube Staff. 

The Customs and Excise Department has a similar net- 
work of associations, including the National Customs and 
Excise Federation, the Customs and Excise Officers’ Associa- 
tion, separate Associations of Preventive Officers and Pre- 


ventive Men, Port Clerks, Watchers, Launches, Crews and 
what not. Under the Admiralty are the Admiralty and 
Outports Clerical Federation, the Admiralty Draughtsmen’s 
Association, the Portsmouth and District Civil Service 
Society. Under the War Office we have the Barrack Con- 
struction Department Unestablished Staff Society, the Army 
Inspection Department Travelling Examiners’ Association, 
the Federation of Writers and Ex-Soldier Clerks, the Ord- 
nance Survey Civil Employees’ Association. 

These associations of very different size and scope find 
difficulty in uniting for common action, even within a single 
Department. After various attempts to form single 
societies comprising all or many branches of postal officials, 
a federal y was constituted in 1896, with very limited 
scope, entitled the National Joint Committee of Postal and 
Telegraph Associations, and this now represents 75,000 
members. It secured a notable triumph in getting appointed, 
first, what was called the Holt Committee: and then, in 1914, 
to revise the report of that body, the Gibb Committee of five 
members, of which the National Joint Committee was 
allowed to nominate two. 

Wider federations have been formed from time to 
time for special objects—such as the amendment of the 
Superannuation Act-—but have not previously proved 
permanent. The latest of them, the Civil Service Federa- 
tion, formed in 1912, has over a score of constituent 
associations, and claims to include 100,000 members. 
Its objects cover improvements in pensions, their extension 
to all grades, a raising of the status of “ unestablished ” 
grades, and the establishment of a Court of Appeal. — 

In one respect these organisations of National Civil 
Servants have lately achieved a notable success. Their 
persistent pressure, notably manifested in the Postal 
Service, has compelled the Government to abandon its 
autocratic determination of the conditions of service by 
the heads of the several Departments and the Treasury. 
The Government has (1916) agreed to establish a Conciliation 
and Arbitration Board for Government Employees, con- 
sisting of three unofficial persons, sitting with three official 
representatives and three representatives of the class of 
employees concerned. ae 

The outstanding feature of these multifarious associations 
among the employees of the Government Departments is 
their failure, so far, to concern themselves about the 
ordinary subjects of professional organisation. The main 
preoccupation of nearly all of them is avowedly the pro- 
motion of the material interests of their members, notably 
as regards scale of salaries, superannuation, and security 
of tenure. , 

It is no less characteristic that there is only the faintest 
sign of the development among these professionals of 
anything in the nature of a Subject Association or Scientific 
Society, the subject of which would be public administration 
in one or other of its many phases. So far as the Government 
Departments are concerned, the establishment of any such 
society, or the addition of any such function to existing Civil 
Service organisations, is practically prohibited by superior 
authority. Discussions among the officials of Government 
Departments on official work are severely discouraged, if 
not completely forbidden; and even within a_ single 
Department the associations of employees of different 
kinds and grades—at best scarcely tolerated by the heads 
of the Departments—are rigidly kept off any discussion 
of the ways in which the efficiency of the Department 
in the service of the community might be promoted. The 
centralised Civil Service of the United Kingdom is, in 
fact, so bound up in official secretiveness, and so anxious 
to avoid even a chance of seeming to reflect on the supreme 
perfection and omniscience of its political superiors for 
the time being, that there is no opportunity for the 
development of a common technique of administration 
or for instructed criticism of the experience of different 
Departments, even when confined to the past. 


(ii) Tae Munictpat Crvit SERVICE. 


The Civil Service of the Local Governing Bodies of 
England and Wales—which exceeds that of the Government 
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Departments in numerical strength, and includes actually 
a larger number of posts of £1,000 a year and upwards— 
constitutes an even more variegated profession, and its 
professional organisation is more advanced than that of 
the National Civil Service. We have already described 
at length the powerful organisations of teachers, who 
have, in the course of little more than a generation, passed 
in t majority into the salaried service of the Local 
Authorities. Other important sections of professionals in 
municipal employment have a double organisation, being 
members at once of the general associations of their pro- 
fessions and of societies confined to particular grades of 
Local Government officials. Thus the municipal doctor 
belongs to such a body as the Society of Medical Officers 
of Health, the Poor Law Medical Officers’ Association, 
or the School Medical Officers’ Association; but he also 
votes for members of the General Medical Council, and 
almost invariably belongs to one or other of the medical 
corporations or associations which together constitute the 
organisation of the profession. Similarly the engineers 
or surveyors in Local Government service, who are members 
of one or other of the great institutions of the brain-workers 
of their industry, are members also of such bodies as the 
Institute of Municipal and County Engineers or the County 
Surveyors’ Society. This double organisation characterises 
also the “‘ clerks ” of County, Borough, and District Councils, 
who frequently, as solicitors, belong to the Law Society, 
but who find also appropriate organisations of Local 
Government officials. These are of diverse character. 
There is a close and secret Society of City and County 
Clerks of the Peace, and a corresponding Society among 
the twenty-eight Town Clerks of the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils, termed the Metropolitan Borough Officers’ Associa- 
tion. The Clerks of Boards of Guardians meet in the Poor 
Law Officers’ Association, in which they form the governing 
section. Among other typical organisations of Local 
Government officials are the Association of Directors of 
Education, the National Association of Education Officers, 
the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants, 
and the Sanitary Inspectors’ Association. Apart from 
the societies which are confined to Local Government 
officers, these officials are also represented on other bodies. 
Thus, the Town Clerks, besides being eligible for the National 
Association of Local Government Officers (if they wish), 
and (if also Clerks of the Peace) of that Society, meet in 
the Association of Municipal Corporations, and the Clerks 
of District Councils in the Associations of Urban and Rural 
District Councils respectively—bodies nominally composed 
of the Councils themselves, and dealing with matters 
which concern the Councils rather than the officials, yet 
effectively dominated by the officials. Similarly, the 
Clerks of the Boards of Guardians meet in the Poor Law 
Unions Association, in which they exercise t influence. 
The Clerks of the County Councils, besides being members 
of the Society of Clerks of the Peace of Counties, also meet 
in the County Councils Association, but this body is, as 
regards its composition, wholly different from the organisa- 
tions just mentioned, the dominant pat being taken by 
the chairmen and leading members of the County Councils, 
the Clerks only attending in an advisory capacity, and 
having no power to vote. The Secretaries of the Associations 
of Municipal Corporations, Non-County Boroughs, and 
Urban and Rural District Councils respectively are Parlia- 
mentary agents, who are professionally concerned with 
most of the Bills promoted or opposed by these Councils. 
These associations of professionals in municipal service 
have distinctive characteristics. Unlike the associations of 
the lower grades of the National Civil Service, they by no 
means neglect the technique of their vocations; and the 
discussions by which they promote the development of this 
technique afford incidentally a valuable critical examination 
of the administration of Local Authorities. Their protection 
of the interests of their own members, which is manifested 
in their concern for salary scales, superannuation, and 
security of tenure, takes the form also of a demand for 
such conditions of service as are conducive to an increased 
efficiency of their work. This leads to a quite exceptional 


devotion to the interests of the particular class of Local 
Authority, or to the particular branch of municipal service 
in which they are engaged. Thus, all the Professional 
Associations of Poor Law Officials stand up—not only 
for themselves, but also for the Poor Law itself—against 
the other municipal services by which it is gradually being 
absorbed. In this connection we see the various associations 
giving much attention to Parliamentary proceedings and the 
administrative orders of the Government Departments, 
and exercising thereby a very considerable influence in 
legislation. Local Acts in particular have been largely 
moulded by the influence of some of these associations. 

The majority of these organisations, apart from those in 
the Educational and Poor Law Services, have formed a 
National Association of Local Government Officers, 
which had a membership, at the beginning of 1914, of 
86,000. This organisation, which rose in 1905 from a 
Metropolitan to a National Association, is composed, on the 
one hand, of local “ guilds” of Municipal officers in the 
larger centres of population, which account for two-thirds 
of its membership, and on the other of federated Associa- 
tions of specialised officers, such as the various 
Institutes of Municipal Engineers and Surveyors, the 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Association and one organisation of 
Teachers—the National Association of Head Teachers. 
The National Association of Local Government Officers has 
been mainly concerned in obtaining security of tenure and a 
universal superannuation scheme for Local Government 
Officers. It seeks, in fact, to take over from the separate 
societies the whole protection of “ service conditions.” But 
it also provides the valuable service of legal advice for 
its members. It has a Benevolent and Orphans Fund and 
an Approved Society under the National Insurance Act. 
But it has more ambitious aims; it attempts to develop a 
distinct technique of Local Government administration 
(apart from vocational techniques of such specialised de- 
partments as Teaching and Engineering); and for this 
purpose publishes a monthly journal, holds examinations 
and awards diplomas. Here we have the imperfect beginning 
of a technical society for Administration as such, including 
not merely all that is required for the efficient conduct of an 
office, but also an adequate knowledge of the law of Local 
Government, and of the relation of local authorities to a 
Central Department, and to such organisations as the Ap- 
proved Societies under the Insurance Act, the Professional 
Associations and the Trade Union Movement. 

Why have the superior brain-workers in the service of 
Local Authorities been so much more successful in forming 
Professional Associations than those inthe service of Govern- 
ment Departments ? We suggest that this is only partly 
to be ascribed to the fact that the Local Authorities, being 
numerous and uncombined, have, unlike the Government 
Departments, neither forbidden nor discouraged such 
independent professional activity. The Local Authorities 
are directly responsible to a Democratic electorate which 
does not approve of any limitation on the Right of Association. 
What is even more important in its influence on the higher 
grades of Local Government officials is that these are often 
individually superior in educational and social status to 
those from whom they receive their orders. The average 
member of a county, borough or district council is inferior 
in knowledge and experience to the Clerk of his Council, 
to the Director of Education, to the Medical Officer and to 
the Engineer or Surveyor. The majority of elected councillors 
have a smaller income, and spring from a humbler class than 
their principal officials. Moreover, it is always open to a 
well-organised section of Local Government Officers to gain 
influence in the constituencies of their masters—an advantage 
not possessed by the higher grades of the Civil Service. 

Whatever may be the reason for professional organisation 
among the brain-working officials of Local Authorities, we 
suggest that it has been an almost unmixed good, whilst 
its fuller recognition would be a further gain. Associations 
composed exclusively of professional officers of a particular 
kind have greatly improved the technique of their vocations ; 
they have made for purity of administration, having col- 
lectively no interest in common with the corrupt councillor ; 
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they have afforded much valuable information to the 
Legislature and the Government Departments ; they have 
eae a valuable body of expert criticism of the various 

ranches of Local Government administration; and their 
influence has nearly always been in favour of an increase in 
the efficiency of the work of the Local Authorities, notably 
so far as this is directed to a raising of the Standard of Life 
of the poorest section of the population. 


CHAPTER VII. 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION AMONG THE 
MANIPULATORS OF MEN. 


E include among the brain-working professions the 
new class of high-grade salaried “‘ managers” or 


superintendents of industrial concerns—a class 
which falls literally within our definition of a profession— 
rather because of the possible future development of 
professional organisation among them than because of 
anything yet accomplished in this country. Their 
technique—which is, so far as any conscious elabora- 
tion of it is concerned, still in the making—is neither 
industrial nor secretarial in its nature. It deals not so 
much with things or calculations, or the descriptions 
of things, not so much even with the application of science to 
industry or with the legal relations between individuals or 
classes, as with the psychological reactions of human nature. 
The special art of the manager is administration. In the 
sphere of government, central or local, this art has developed, 
in the main, from the secretarial office ; and we have there- 
fore dealt with the Civil Service as on the border line between 
the Technicians of the Office and the Manipulators of Men. 
But in the direction of industry, in so far as administration 
has been separated from profit-making, there has arisen, 
notably with the growth of joint stock enterprise, a class 
of highly paid, highly skilled and in a certain (often narrow) 
way highly trained brain-working professionals having little 
connection with secretarial work, whose art is distinctively 
that of manipulating men. 


(a) MANAGERS AND SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Professional organisation among the highest grade of 
industrial administrators not personally interested in 
profit-making seems to have gone furthest in the railway 
world, where the profit-making shareholder is wholly dis- 
sociated from the salaried manager. The Railway Companies’ 
Association of Great Britain has two divisions, viz., that 
of Chairmen and Directors of Railway Companies, and that of 
General Managers. Both sections meet to discuss questions 
of high policy in railway administration, notably with regard 
to proceedings in Parliament or the administrative action of 
the Board of Trade ; and, since 1911 at any rate, with regard 
to the general conditions of employment among railway 
workers, and the relations with their Trade Unions. It has 
latterly appointed committees of its members to meet, in 
formal consultation, the representatives of the railway 
workers’ Trade Unions, for the settlement of general ad- 
vances of wages and the grant of a War Bonus. It is the 
Railway Association that nominates the railway represen- 
tatives on Royal Commissions and Departmental Com- 
mittees, including the very important Railway Executive 
Committee under the nominal chairmanship of the President 
of the Board of Trade, by which the British railways taken 
over by the Government have been controlled during the war. 
The Railway Companies’ Association is a secret organisation, 
publishing no rules, lists of members, accounts or reports. 

An important part is played by the periodical conferences 
called by the Railway Clearing House. These include 
distinct conferences of (i) General Managers; (ii) Superin- 
tendents of Passenger Traffic; and (iii) Goods Managers. 
These conferences discuss all sorts of questions of general 
administration and executive policy, in order to obtain the 
advantages of common action, increased efficiency and 
diminished working costs. Their aims are practical rather 
than scientific. They agree upon scales of rates and fares. 
conditions of transport, working rules, the method of 





dealing with claims and settlements, and all sorts of general 
rules and regulations. They do not, however, discuss 
the rates of wages or the hours of work of the workers. 

Among the two or three thousand colliery managers in 
Great Britain, whose industry stands second only to that 
of railways in the extent to which it has passed under 
joint stock ownership, there was formed, in 1888, the 
National Association of Colliery Managers, which now 
has over 1,100 members, organised in ten branches. These 
‘* technical experts and active directors of one of the greatest 
of our national industries,” as they proudly termed them- 
selves, do not come together in respect of their scientific 
knowledge of mining or engineering, but in respect of 
their function of administration. “Colliery management 
to-day,” it is declared in their Transactions, “ involves 
the supervision of so many departments of work that 
one man cannot be expert in all of them. The work of a 
colliery manager becomes more and more that of an organiser 
and the selection of competent subordinates; for the 
direct supervision of each department is one of his most 
important functions and one of the most difficult.” The 
Association seems to have been much concerned at the 
agitation for the appointment of “* working men inspectors ” 
under the Mines Regulation Acts, and at the right conceded 
to the miners to appoint their own “ examiners ” of the 
mine—it being held that “ experience gained at the point 
of the pick” was not the “right sort of experience for 
men who were to be made inspectors ”’ of the administration, 
so far as safety is concerned, of the work of the colliery 
manager. Like those of the railway managers, the aims of the 
colliery managers are practical rather than scientific. The 
main activity of the Association has been, in fact, to bring to 
bear influence on mining legislation and administration, so as 
to oppose rules of working of which the managers dis- 
approved, or to get adopted the amendments they desired. 

In the considerable industry of gas manufacture, in 
which joint stock or municipal enterprise is almost universal, 
there’ arose, in 1863, the British Association of Gas Managers, 
which absorbed some other societies in 1902 and changed 
its name to the Institution of Gas Engineers. It has now 
over 700 members and over 100 associates—in nine affiliated 
district associations. It concerns itself largely (in con- 
junction with the Gas Companies’ Protection Association) 
with legislative or Governmental interference with the 
administration of gas works; with the improvement of 
the technical processes employed, whether mechanical 
or chemical; with research bearing on gas making; with 
the relations of the gas enterprises to their staffs; and 
with the vocational training of the assistants to the gas 
managers. It is open to those who have been “ regularly 
educated as a gas engineer,” and who have had five years’ 
service in a gas undertaking, “or shall have acquired 
sufficient eminence as a Consulting Gas Engineer’’; and 
it excludes from any but honorary membership “ a principal, 
managing director, agent or traveller doing business with 
gas undertakings.” 

In the great industry of engineering we find professional 
organisation among managers as such prevailing not so 
much in the higher grades of administrators as in those 
of the assistants or juniors. Among the scores of societies, 
local or national, dealing with enginecring, it is not easy 
to draw a line. But we understand that the Institution 
of Junior Engineers in London and the North-East Coast 
Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders at Newcastle— 
to name only two—are composed largely, if not mainly, 
of managers, under-managers, and draughtsmen of 
engineering works, whilst such of the proprietors a 
directors as have the requisite scientific qualification are 
found rather in the Institute of Civil Engineers. These 
associations, and some others, devote a large proportion 
of their discussions, not to the scientific problems of 
engineering or shipbuilding, but to management, including 
both “ works pochions ” and “ selling problems.” 

We may note the existence of a society of managers 
and managing secretaries of Co-operative Societies—the 
National Co-operative Managers’ Association—which is 
concerned with maintaining “ the status of management,” 
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with protecting the material interests of its members and 
with promoting the better education of managers. With 
the hundreds of associations of deputies, overlookers, 
and foremen in all sorts of industry we go perhaps over 
the borderline between the Professional Associations of 
Managers and the Trade Union World. 

The rise of a separate and self-conscious profession of 
industrial management—distinct alike from the Technicians 
of Industry and the Technicians of the Office—is plainly 
the outcome of the organisation of industry on a large 
scale. The recognised purpose of the nascent profession is to 
maximise efficiency—in the sense of increasing output and 
diminishing cost. ‘A notable feature,” it is said, “ of 
modern organisation in large industrial concerns is the 
increased number and the higher scale of remuneration of 
the administrative staffs.” This highly-paid administrative 
staff justifies itself to the profit-making proprietors by 
reducing the cost of production ; “ as a direct consequence 
of the improved administration,” it is claimed, “ the labour 
costs per unit produced have been so diminished that 
a substantial reduction of total costs has been effected. 
In industries of the same character it is ascertained that 
where the cost of administration is low the cost of labour 
is high; and, on the other hand, when expenditure is 
incurred in providing adequate and competent administra- 
tion, the labour costs are relatively low. The greater the 
ratio of labour costs to total costs the stronger is the case 
for tuning up the administrative branch with a view to 
economy and the proper direction of manual effort.” 
Unfortunately, management for profit fails to discriminate 
between a diminution of the human efforts and sacrifices 
involved—which is the only reduction in which there is a 
public interest—and a mere lowering of the rates of wages 
of the manual workers. This lack of economic discrimina- 
tion—a subtlety in which the profit-maker sees no im- 
portance—and this erroneous measurement of professional 
efficiency not by any public advantage but by its effect 
on the capitalists’ profits accounts, we think, for several 
of the characteristics of professional organisation of this 
type. The Manipulators of Men tend to ally themselves 
with the capitalists in whose service they stand. They 
join such scientific or technical societies as the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, or the Iron and Steel Institute, or the 
Society of Chemical Industry, where membership is open 
equally to managers, directors of joint stock companies, 
or individual proprietors. Where the salaried adminis- 
trators have formed Professional Associations of their own 
these are usually marked by secrecy. Their members do 
not disclose to each other any profitable devices that they 
may have invented. They do not prohibit—as unpro- 
fessional—personal participation in patents, or sharing 
in profits, open or hidden. They do not commonly discuss 
in public their technique of administration, or publish 
volumes of proceedings. They seem conscious of existing 
in a hostile world, to which they must in no circumstances 
expose their hand, whether it be to the consumers or users 
of their product, to the manual workers whom they direct, 
or to Parliament and the Government Departments against 
which they feel themselves always on the defensive. They 
tend to be more than usually biased against the wage- 
earners and their Trade Unions, and to resent and oppose 
any intervention of the State for the purpose of maintaining 
or raising the Standard of Life. 


(6) Brokers aND AGENTS. 


Are brokers and agents professional “ manipulators of 
men,” or are they merely manipulators of securities and 
material commodities ? The broker is typically an agent 
who brings together buyer and seller, and receives for this 
service, from either or both of them, a commission, which 
should, strictly speaking, form the only gain that he makes 
out of the transaction. 

Whether or not the brokers should be classed among 
the brain-working professionals, their organisations, in 
certain specialised branches, exhibit a high degree of 
professional self-government. Among them, in fact, we 





find the nearest approach to the complete autonomy of the 
medieval guild. 

The most effectively organised branch of this vocation 
is that of the stock brokers in London, who find themselves 
compelled, by the nature of their business, to become 
members and shareholders of the London Stock Exchange. 
This is a joint stock company, the shares of which are 
held almost entirely by members of the Exchange, who 
receive handsome dividends, and is governed by a Board 
of Trustees. The conduct of the Exchange is managed, 
and the rules for the conduct of members are framed, 
by a Committee elected annually by all the members, 
irrespective of the amount of their holding of shares. But 
the members and sharcholders are not all brokers; they 
include also the class of stock jobbers (about one-third 
as many as the stock brokers), who are simply dealers in 
securities, buying and sclling exclusively through stock 
brokers, for whom their function is to make a constant 
market. It is therefore not usually necessary for a broker, 
having an order to buy (or sell) a particular security, to 
discover another broker having an order to sell (or buy) 
that identical security ; it suffices for him to find a jobber 
who will * make a price ” for it ; or, in other words, simul- 
taneously offer either to buy it at one price or sell it at 
another, without knowing which of these alternatives the 
broker will accept. The crowd of jobbers, competing 
with each other, cut the “turn” or difference between 
the buying price and the selling price to a minimum. In 
this way, it is claimed, the London Stock Exchange, in 
normal times, affords—for all the usual kinds of securities— 
a singularly “liquid” market, at a market price deter- 
mined from moment to moment by the freest possible 
competition. 

The Stock Exchange, taking jobbers and _ brokers 
together, is an absolutely self-governing profession. 
It makes, through its elected Committee, its own rules 
for admission to the Exchange, which has to be annually 
renewed, and suspends or expels any members guilty of 
professional misconduct or insolvency. No member is 
allowed to advertise. The Stock Exchange enacts its own 
code of law on the purchase and sale of securities by its 
members, as to what shall constitute “‘ good delivery,” 
as to the closing of speculative accounts, and as to the 
disposal of the securities or balances belonging to insolvent 
clients in such a way as to give preferential treatment to 
members of the Exchange. 

A score or so of provincial towns have now their own 
Stock Exchanges, with their own local stock brokers and, 
in some cases, stock jobbers. They model themselves on 
the London Stock Exchange, but are less rigid in their 
regulations and less autocratic in their discipline. 

We do not propose to describe the self-governing organisa- 
tions of other types of brokers—produce brokers, grain 
brokers, exchange or bill brokers, ship brokers, insurance 
brokers, metal brokers, cotton brokers, seed brokers, 
sugar brokers, etc., ete. All these vocational associations 
of brokers have, for their principal object, the regulation 
of the transactions of the market. Their principal activity 
is in the provision and orderly maintenance of a place in 
which business can be conveniently done ; in the regulation 
of the times and methods of business; in the prescription 
of exactly defined forms of contract and precisely-drafted 
documents so as to obviate misunderstandings; in the 
protection of each other’s interests by requiring sureties 
for solvency and good faith; and in ceoviding machinery 
for expeditious and inexpensive arbitration in case of dispute. 
It is by this collective control of the market that they 
achieve a very effective government of their several 
vocations. It is a characteristic feature that the brokers 
tend to join themselves in associations with the merchants, 
shippers, dealers, and manufacturers handling the commodity 
in which they are interested, because these classes are 
equally interested in the government of the market. Thus, 
the brokers have but few interests specifically as brokers. 
They do not, as a rule, seek to limit numbers, although 
the substantial entrance fees and annual subscriptions 
often required, and still more the stringent conditions 
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as to securities, must have some limiting effect. They all 
exclude women, and the question of their admission has 
not been raised. They none of them attempt to prescribe 
vocational training. Their technique is unwritten, and 
is not consciously a subject for improvement. 


(c) ComMERCIAL TRAVELLERS. 


The commercial travellers—an extensive class comprising 
men (and a few women) of very varied duties and very 
diverse education and status—are organised in a Federation 
of seventy-nine branches, with a membership of 12,600 ; 
and in thirty-five local associations outside the Federation 
of about the same number. This organisation is, we 
gather, confined to persons engaged in selling goods to 
retailers, and does not include agents dealing direct with 
the individual consumers. The main professional activity 
of the United Kingdom Commercial Travellers’ Association 
and its component branches is the protection of its members’ 
interests—especially with regard to the cost and amenity 
of their incessant travelling. For this purpose it has 
organised Parliamentary and Legal Departments, which 
watch over the Private Bills introduced by railway 
companies and defend the members of the organisation in 
actions by railway companies, sue the companies for 
damages, and take any required proceedings against 
employers. The branches of the Association are usually 
represented on the Chambers of Commerce in their respective 
towns. The Association has also established an Approved 
Society under the National Insurance Act, a Benevolent 
Society, Accident Insurance and Annuity schemes, an 
Employment Bureau, and a Benefit Society, together with 
various Benevolent Institutions—such as orphanages, etc. 
But it does not seem to have taken any steps to improve 
the technique of selliug or to improve vocational training 
beyond starting a few language classes. 

he total number of commercial travellers eligible for 
membership of the United Kingdom Commercial Travellers’ 
Association or kindred associations is about 35,000—of 
whom nearly two-thirds are enrolled in one or other body. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE SUCCESS OF PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION ; 
WITH ITS SHORTCOMINGS AND LIMITATIONS. 


(a) GRowTH IN MEMBERSHIP AND SPREAD OF 
ORGANISATION. 


E have presented in some detail the facts with re- 
V V gard to the principal Associations of Professionals 
in order to enable the formulation of general con- 
clusions as to the causes and results of this remarkable 
revival of Vocational Organisation in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Apart from Law and Medicine, this 
modern Vocational Organisation is, as we have seen, entirely 
a creation of the past hundred years. What is remarkable 
is the rapidity and continuity of its growth, not merely in the 
aggregate membership of the various Professional Associations 
—which we put, in the United Kingdom of to-day, at more 
than a quarter of a million—but in the extension of organisa- 
tion to one class of brain-workers after another. 


(b) Tue Motives ror ORGANISATION. 


We have seen that the existing Professional Associations 
began in all sorts of ways. We suggest, however, that there 
may be traced three separate impulses or motives, in various 
degrees entangled in the activities of these Associations. 

The first of these, and one which is usually placed in 
the forefront among the ostensible objects of the association, 
is what we call the Creative Impulse—the intention and the 
wish to advance the knowledge and perfect the art of the 
vocation. In the early years of the nineteenth century, 


when all associations of the men of a single vocation were 
looked at with suspicion, as “conspiracies against the 
public,” this Creative Impulse, embodied in a scientific 
or technical society, formed a genuine as well as a reputable 
starting-point for the new associations of professional men. 


This inspiration is still at work, resulting not only in vigorous 
scientific societies devoted to their special subjects, but 
also in the genuine scientific work and intellectual com- 
radeship fostered by.the Annual Conferences of various Pro- 
fessional Associations, some of which divide up into sections 
on the model of the British Association, for the purpose of 
am a. and discussing new discoveries in knowledge 
and technique, whilst nearly every Professional Association 
of repute publishes its own scientific journal or volume of 
transactions ; and associations devoted exclusively to the 
study and development of particular specialities within a 
profession are increasing in number and activity. Moreover, 
the Creative Impulse is responsible for the professional 
code in one of its aspects, when it seeks to mark off the 
professional man from the profit-maker by a higher sense of 
honour, not only in his relations to fellow-professionals, but 
also in those in which he stands to the community. 
The second motive for Professional Association is that of 
fellowship among one’s own kind, whether merely comrade- 
ship and social intercourse, or a willingness to befriend one’s 
fellows; passing insensibly into an appreciation of the 
advantages of mutual assistance, and from that to mutual 
protection. The most popular manifestations of this 
Fellowship Impulse is seen in the Benevolent Funds which 
are almost always attached to the principal professional 
organisations in each vocation. But it plays a part also in the 
instinctive aspiration of every Professional Association to 
confine its membership to persons of the same social ante- 
cedents or education, such as we see in the rules that so long 
restricted the grade of Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians 
to graduates of Oxford or Cambridge. The long fight made 
by one profession after another to exclude women may, we 
think, be ascribed not entirely to the “* Possessive Impulse,” 
hereinafter to be described, as manifested in the desire to 
exclude a new class of competitors, but also to an instinctive 
dislike of the intrusion of persons whose different standards 
of conversation, manners and personal habits would inter- 
fere with certain kinds of masculine good-fellowship. The 
same desire for identity lies at the root of the attempt of 
each profession, in the peculiar code which it elaborates 
in order to check competition among fellow-professionals 
so as to keep up the price of the service, and in order to 
prevent criticism, even well-deserved criticism, of one pro- 
fessional by another in face of the lay public, so as to protect 
the amenity of professional life. The movement within each 
separate vocational group towards professional self-govern- 
ment, that we have seen arising in one profession after 
another, is largely a development of this Fellowship Impulse, 
which creates a desire on the part of the members to be 
judged or controlled by fellow members ; that is to say, by 
persons who realise the conditions under which they work, 
and share their grievances and aspirations, rather than by 
persons with different social antecedents and outlook. 
Finally, we have what has been aptly termed the Possessive 
Impulse, the desire to secure for the members of the group 
all the remuneration and status which the community can 
be induced to accord for the performance of a particular 
service. We need not remind the reader of the part played 
by this impulse in medieval colleges, companies and craft 
guilds. It was probably its hypertrophy which led to the 
eighteenth century reaction in Law and opinion against 
Vocational Organisation. But it seems that this Possessive 
Impulse is almost as strong in modern Vocational Organisa- 
tion as it was in medieval. It accounts for the frequent 
demarcation disputes between one vocation and another— 
as, for instance, between the lawyers and the doctors for the 
remunerative office of coroner; between the engineers and 
the architects for employment in public works ; between the 
lawyers and the Civil Servants for the appointments in 
certain Government Departments. Still more bitter is the 
struggle between sectional organisations within a pro- 
fession, such as the conflict between the elementary en 
teachers and the secondary school teachers, or that between 
the general practitioners “‘ on the panel ” and the specialised 
Public Health Service. But the most virulent manifestation 
of the Possessive Impulse—at any rate in modern times— 
is the hatred of the practitioner enjoying an orthodox 
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qualification for the “‘ unqualified’ man. Hence we see in 
every vocation the attempt of particular groups of recognised 
professionals to protect themselves by a statutory register 
of legally qualified practitioners ; to ring themselves round 
with diplomas, degrees and certificates ; and to insist, in 
season and out of season, that all persons not possessing 
these particular hall-marks are incapable of performing the 
service required by the community. These “ unqualified ”’ 
rsons, stigmatised as ‘‘ quacks,” may be merely in- 
sufficiently educated practitioners of the orthodox type ; 
or they may be practitioners of the highest qualifications 
who have been trained in other countries, or in some un- 
conventional way ; or they may be the pioneers of a different 
technique, possibly destined to revolutionise the profession ; 
or they may be wholly unqualified persons imposing on an 
ignorant public. But the Possessive Impulse does not 
limit itself to hostility to competitors in the performance 
of the service. If it has succeeded in eliminating unauthorised 
competitors, it is apt to take the form of what is really a 
“conspiracy against the public”—an attempt to exact 
from the community a higher remuneration or easier con- 
ditions of employment than are required to maintain the 
service in efficiency. Another form of this conspiracy is the 
resistance to methods of organising the service, called for 
by the requirements of the community, but seeming to 
involve inconvenience to the majority of existing practi- 
tioners. Some features in the movement for professional 
self-government—notably the professional hostility to public 
capiniien and to the disciplinary inspection which it involves 
—must be partly attributed to the natural impulse among 
fellow workers to allow to each other easy methods and 
ble conditions consistent with the customary and the 
traditional technique of the existing profession. It would, 
however, be a mistake to assume that the Possessive Impulse 
is always harmful. Without some protective development 
there is always a danger of any group being so crushed down 
as to be incapable of rendering its full service to the com- 
munity. Without adequate security of a sufficient livelihood 
and a large measure of personal freedom in the execution 
of their tasks, neither the exercise of the Creative Impulse 
nor the maintenance of professional honour becomes ible. 
There are complicated and interesting reactions between 
these three separate motives for Professional Association. 
Thus, the mere exercise of the Creative Impulse, leading to 
the higher development of a particular vocation, indirectly 
brings about an increased intensity of both the Fellowship 
Impulse and the Possessive Impulse. Every advance in the 
science and art of a subject increases the need for a lengthened 
training, and one which has to be undergone by all members 
of the profession in companionship with each other during 
their impressionable years, with the inevitable result of 
increasing their feelings of fellowship of kind, and—as it 
must be admitted—their hostility to those who have not 
shared their particular training. On the Continent, indeed, 
it is very largely this fellow feeling of the students in the 
several State Universities and Technical Colleges which forms 
the basis of Professional Organisation. On the other hand, 
the strengthening of the Possessive Impulse—the establish- 
ment of a feeling of having a wethed, right in particular 
branches of knowledge and particular processes of art— 
may seriously interfere with the disinterested carrying 
out of the Creative Impulse. The professional mind, whether 
collectively in discussions and deliberations, or individually 
in the laboratory, is apt to be biased against new kinds of 
knowledge, against research which seems to lead into the 
domain of other vocations, and against innovations in 
technique which involve a change of outlook or a training 
different from that possessed by the existing practitioners. 
It is for this reason that we see arising “* subject associations,” 
confining themselves exclusively to the manifestations of 
the Creative Impulse, that is to say, the disinterested de- 
velopment of the science and art of the vocation; and 
protected against too much “ professional egoism ” by their 
inclusion not only of amateurs of the subject and men of 
other professions, but also of expert representatives of the 
“community of consumers.” We may instance such 


bodies as the Mathematical and Historical Associations in 





the sphere of pedagogy, or the Chemical Society and the 
Engineering Standards Committee in that of industry. 


(c) Tae ConpitTions Favourtnc THE GROWTH OF 
VOCATIONAL ORGANISATION AMONG BRAIN-WORKERS. 


Let us now see what have been the social and economic 
circumstances which have favoured the revival of Vocational 
Organisation among the brain-workers of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. We suggest that, paradoxical as it may 
seem, the most important of these circumstances has been the 
steady increase in control and administration by the State 
in its Central or its Local Government. It is no mere co- 
incidence that the period at which the functions of Govern- 
ment were most narrowly limited, both in theory and 
practice, was exactly the period of the greatest reaction 
against Vocational Organisation. The same school of thought 
that persecuted the Trade Unions of manual workers, that 
opposed in Parliament and in the Press any extension of the 
privileges of colleges or companies, or the establishment 
of statutory registers of authorised practitioners, offered 
an equally strenuous opposition to such extensions of State 
control as Factory Acts and Sanitary Acts, and to such 
> se pany in State administration as the rate-supported 
School and the Local Public Health Service. And when we 
survey the successive stages in the growth of membership 
and power of particular professional organisations, we see 
these stages nearly always marked by some concurrent 
increase of State activity in the same services. For instance, 
the present powerful organisation of the Medical Profession, 
whether in its statutory or its voluntary association, is 
closely bound up with the control exercised by the General 
Medical Act and the various Public Health and Registration 
Acts, with their insistence on the employment of qualified 
practitioners for certification and in public appointments ; 
and latterly with the National Insurance Act, which not only 
secures to the legally authorised medical practitioners a 
large annual subvention from public funds, but also statu- 
torily endows them with a considerable measure of pro- 
fessional self-government. Exactly the same coincidence 
is to be observed in the rise and growth of the admirable 
Professional Organisation of Pharmacists, the whole efficacy 
of which is dependent on the Pharmacy Act, the Sale of 
Poisons Act, and the National Insurance Act. Conversely, 
the main reason for the weakness of the Professional Organ- 
isation of Dentists is the absence of any effective communal 
regulation or communal administration of the service of 
dentistry. In the same way, it was not until the State began 
legally to enforce education and to administer schools that 
we had any powerful Professional Association of Teachers ; 
whilst the more recent calling into council of the representa- 
tives of the professional organisations of teachers on Royal 
Commissions and Departmental Committees, and, finally, on 
the completely self-governing Teachers’ Registration Council, 
is directly attributable to the increased intervention of the 
State in University, Secondary and Technical, as well as in 
Elementary Education. This may be less true of enginecring. 
but even in this profession the great Institutions of En- 
gineers, like the leading professional organisations of ac- 
countants and actuaries, owe a large part of their strength 
to their increasingly frequent recognition by the State for 
— purposes. In fact, the State, whether acting through 

arliament, the National Departments or Local Government, 
as it has grown in the scope and complexity of its operations, 
has been steadily making more and more usc of, and therefore 
extending the influence and the power of the Professional 
Organisations of brain-workers, as a corrective to that de- 
ae of bureaucracy which the collective control and 
conduct of public affairs inevitably necessitates. 

We see another set of circumstances demonstrably 
favourable to this Vocational Organisation among brain- 
workers in the supersession of the individual producer, or 
small working master, by the capitalist firm on a large scale, 
and still more by the joint stock company and gigantic trust. 
So long as the industries of mining, metallurgy, engineering 
and building were carried on by small working masters, 
combining in their own persons the functions of capitalist, 
undertaker and business manager, and themselves using 
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such scientific technique as was available, there was no 
Professional Organisation. It was the growth of these 
business enterprises in size and complexity, and the con- 
sequent coming into existence of specialised classes of 
brain-workers divorced from participation in the profits, 
that led to the formation of the several Professional As- 
sociations. The rise of these associations in numerical 
strength and social power has been concurrent with the con- 
tinual increase in the magnitude of the industrial enterprises 
with which their professional activities are concerned, and 
with the progressive elimination of the little working master. 
This dependence on the definite separation of capitalist 
profit-maker from technician may explain why there are, in 
the United Kingdom, no Professional Associations of techni- 
cians in agriculture, or in the sweated industries carried on 
in homes and small workshops, And joint stock enterprise 
is the direct originator of the third and fourth of our classes 
of Professional Associations—the accountants, actuaries and 
secretaries on the one hand, and the salaried managers of 
business undertakings on the other. It is in these two 
classes that, during the last decade, the greatest progress 
has been made in Professional Organisation. 

Contributory to these two main causes of the development 
of Professional Organisation among brain-workers is the con- 
tinual elaboration and differentiation of professional 
technique. Without a sufficiently defined demarcation 
between the professional and the ordinary cultivated layman, 
no organisation of a profession is possible. If any man of 
education could at any moment become a decently suc- 
cessful practitioner in Law or Medicine, Teaching or Medicine, 
Engineering or Architecture—as was not far from being 
the case in past ages, and still may be in newly settled 
countries—there would be no chance of Professional Or- 
ganisation, and, we may add, little to favour any develop- 
ment of technique. What happens is first the development 
of technique from its earliest germs, often by a scientific 
society or “‘Subject Association ”; and then the growth of a 
Professional Association, which is largely concerned with 
technique. It is to be noted that professional self-govern- 
ment, as it exists in the Legal and Medical Professions, and 
as it seeks to come into existence in the Teaching Profession, 
is very a bound up with prescribing and maintaining 
the particular training and qualifications rendered necessary 
by the professional technique. 


(d) Tue GOVERNMENT OF A VOCATION, 


As soon as any occupation or service passes beyond the 
stage of occasional and unspecialised individual performance, 
there arises inevitably a certain machinery of common rules 
and authoritative direction of the conduct of the practitioners 
Even the capitalist manufacturer or trader, starting from 
the idea of untrammelled freedom of individual action, finds 
himself presently controlled, in this activity or that, either 
by the State representing the whole community in Factory 
and Sanitary Acts ; or by other classes of producers, whether 
Trade Unionist workmen, or organised shipowners or dealers ; 
or by the particular group to which he himself belongs, 
taking form as an Employers’ Association or Trust. In the 
case of the brain-working professions, these common rules 
and this authoritative direction seck to prescribe such matters 
as the qualifications for entry, the character of the training, 
the methods of remuneration, the conditions of employment, 
the rules of behaviour towards fellow-professionals and the 
— the objects to be kept in view and the processes to 

e used, the qualifications and methods of selection for 
public appointments and the terms of service, the main- 
tenance of the status of the profession, and the power of 
expulsion. All this amounts to a more or less highly or- 
ganised government of the profession ; and we find it not 
only differing in development from profession to profession, 
but also carried on, in varying degrees in different pro- 
fessions, by Parliament and the Executive Government of 
the State, or by more or less spontaneous and independent 
organisations within the profession itself. 

e have roe era A excluded from our survey the 
organisation of religion, but it may be of interest here to note 
that this—perhaps the most ancient, and in some sense the 


parent of specialised vocations—affords examples of govern- 
ment by the State, government by the profession itself, and 
government by the organised clients. e Priesthood of the 
Roman Catholic Church throughout the world is, we think, 
the only vocation which is completely and exclusively under 
the government of the practitioners concerned. We have 
here the fullest example of professional self-government, 
oligarchical in form. The Priesthood of the Established 
Church of England is under the very real control of Parlia- 
ment and the Executive Government, though in practice the 
bishops and clergy are permitted a large measure of pro- 
fessional self-government. Several of the Nonconformist 
Churches, on the other hand, place almost the whole control 
of the service and of its practitioners in the congregations 
or representative councils, formed by the clients. 


(i) Tar Entry into THE PROFESSION. 


The control over the entry into the profession is most 
completely in the hands of the profession itself in the case 
of Law. No one can become a barrister in England and 
Wales (or in India) without first being admitted as a student 
of one of the four Inns of Court in London; and the little 
oligarchies of elderly barristers who (as Benchers) govern the 
Inns of Court have a complete and uncontrolled discretion 
as to whom they will admit. Their power of prescribing 
qualifications and conditions for admission to their Inns is 
absolute and unrestrained, though their right to refuse a 
call to the Bar to those whom they have admitted as students 
is subject to an appeal to the Judges; and they do, in fact, ar- 
bitrarily exclude not only solicitors,clergymen, and tradesmen, 
but also persons who do not possess a certain amount of secon- 
dary education, persons who are not British subjects, and 
natives of India who are not graduates of Universities and who 
do not present rather elaborate testimonials of a prescribed 
kind, but also the entire female sex. The solicitors exercise, 
in effect, an almost equal control over the entry to their 
own branch of the profession by the conditions prescribed 
by their voluntary organisation, the Law Society, which 
include not only the passing of cxaminations conducted 
by that Society, but also the requirement of a period of 
articled service to a solicitor; and without the consent of 
the Society no one is entered on the roll, which is maintained 
by the Society itself, or allowed to take out the certificate 
to practise, which is issued by the Inland Revenue 
authorities on payment of the annual tax. The control 
of the entry into the Medical Profession is less directly 
under the control of the profession. Each of the licensing 
corporations, which are either medical bodies or 
Universities acting through their medical faculties, conducts 
its own examinations ; but the requirements for admission 
to these examinations, their subjects, and their severity 
are (subject to a merely formal approval by the Privy 
Council) prescribed by the General Medical Council, a 
statutory authority which is, in fact, composed entirely 
of medical men, and has complete control of the Medical 
Register. But Parliament has definitely laid down by 
Statute that there shall be no test as to orthodoxy in the 
theory or practice of medicine, and the decisions of the 
General Medical Council can be reviewed by the Privy 
Council or made the subject of appeal to the law courts. 
The entry into the Dental Profession is, so far as practice 
as a — dentist or dental surgeon is concerned, 
governed in much the same way, though not by any council 
of dentists but by the General Medical Council. The 
entry into the profession of pharmacy is also controlled 
on similar lines to those in the ease of medicine, but the 
authority administering the provisions of the Act of Parlia- 
ment is here the Council of the Pharmaceutical Society, 
a voluntary association of the practitioners, te which, 
however, all but the lowest grade have a statutory right 
to belong. The teachers have now a register under the 
control of the Teachers’ Registration Council, a statutory 
body more or less representative of the profession; but 
registration, far from being necessary for admission to the 

rofession, confers no privileges, and entry to the profession 
is quite unrestricted. The engineers, architects, surveyors, 
chemists, accountants, and actuaries have no registers, 
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and anyone may lawfully enter these professions without 
let or hindrance. But their leading Professional Associations 
jealously guard the initials denoting membership, which 
can now be gained only by passing the examinations and 
complying with the conditions prescribed by these associa- 
tions. It is increasingly found, in practice, that admission 
to such associations is necessary to any successful pursuit 
of the profession. The entry into the other professions, 
such as those of the secretaries or managers, or those of 
the artists or writers, is entirely unregulated. 

In what way has vocational control, so far as it has 
existed, influenced the conditions of entry into the brain- 
working professions ? We see at once that it has always 
tended in the direction of exclusiveness, that is to say, 
of placing barriers in the way of persons entering the 
professions. This has seldom taken the crude form, in 
the case of the brain-working professions, of a direct limitation 
of numbers, although there are instances in which the 
number of apprentices that any practitioner may take is 
severely restricted. But it is common to find an absolute 
exclusion of whole classes of persons—irrespective of 
individual desires and faculties. Thus, all brain-working 
professions have struggled (or are still struggling) to exclude 
women, and have only abandoned the masculine monopoly 
when public opinion, Parliament, or the Courts of Justice 
have insisted on freedom. There is often reluctance to 
admit members of any other brain-working profession ; 
thus, persons in Holy Orders are not allowed to be called 
to the Bar. Still more marked is the objection to admit 
members of allied professions between which there are 
demarcation disputes. Solicitors are not merely refused 
admission as students of the Inns of Court—they are put 
at the disadvantage, as compared with any member of the 
public, of having to take their names off the Roll of Solicitors 
a whole year before even entering on their three years’ 
course as students qualifying for call to the Bar. Another 
device of the policy of exclusiveness is the exaction of 
high fees for admission, which puts narrow limits to the 
numbers able to surmount the pecuniary barrier. Some- 
times, as with the barristers and solicitors, the f2es exacted 
from aspirants by the vocational organisation are largely 
increased by a Government tax, which the profession, 
for its own reasons, approves and supports. At the other 
end of the scale are the large sums—occasionally running 
to £500—exacted by individual practitioners as apprentice- 
ship fees, when the Professional Association makes obligatory 
a term of apprenticeship. It is a further limitation, and 
a valuable protection of their monopoly, when the require- 
ment is that the apprenticeship shall be not to any existing 
practitioner, but specifically to a member of one among 
several rival associations. What is almost universal among 
the brain-working professions is the requirement, at entry 
as student or student-apprentice, not only of satisfactory 
educational attainments, but also evidence of a particular 
kind of schooling, which does, in fact, exclude—apart 
from quite exceptional cases—the 80 or 90 per cent. of the 
population whose parents have not had sufficient means 
to send them to a particular type of secondary school. 


(ii) Tue ProressionaL Traininc REQuIRED, 


But the most potent, as it is the most universal, means 
of rendering difficult the access to a brain-working profession 
is the requirement of a particular kind of professional 
training, extending over a specified number of years. We 
do not suggest that this professional training is useless 
or objectionable, or that it can, in the vast majority of 
cases, be dispensed with. But analysis shows that, in so far 
as this training is left to be regulated by the vocational 
organisations, their influence is always in the direction 
of making it rigid and uniform in character, of insisting 
on its being spread over a long term, and of keeping up 
its costliness to the student. Thus the regulations for 
admission to the Medical Profession are devised in such 
a& way as to prevent the adoption of any new methods 
of medica] training, or any reduction of the school years 
for even the most gifted student. It is a special form of 
this rigidity when no teaching is recognised other than 





that of a practitioner in the profession itself. Thus, the 
doctors will not allow medical students in the United 
Kingdom to be taught anatomy by the most experienced 
“ bone-setter” or the most highly trained “ osteopath,” 
or mental pathology by the most competent psychologist. 
There is a distinct tendency in medical schools under 
professional management to prefer, for the teaching of 
any subject—even physics or chemistry—a _ registered 
medical practitioner. It required an explicit clause in 
the General Medicel Act, which was hotly resented by 
the profession at the time, to prevent the medical corpora- 
tions from insisting on a test of medical orthodoxy, and 
from excluding from registration students who had passed 
all the examinations and satisfied all the requirements 
as to training, but who were guilty of the offence of having 
also received instruction from teachers addicted to 
homeopathy, or of adhering to that particular school 
of medical opinion. We may cite as an analogous case the 
strenuous and long-continued efforts of the National Union 
of Teachers to exclude from public appointments all 
“ uncertificated ” teachers, meaning all those, however 
highly qualified, whatever their training or academic 
distinctions, and irrespective of their acquaintance with 
a special subject or a special technique, who had not gone 
through the mill of the particular training prescribed by 
the Board of Education as a qualification for its certificate 
for elementary school teachers. 

Wedo not suggest that this universal desire of Professional 
Associations to insist on previous training before practising 
as a professional is, in itself, objectionable. But it is im- 
possible to ignore the fact that when the decision as to the 
character of the training is given to the professional as- 
sociation, the tendency is for it to specify, and to maintain, 
what have been, in the past, the “orthodox” or “ con- 
ventional ”’ methods of training, subjects of study, and forms 
of professional technique, these only being familiar to the 
practitioners who make up the Association. 

(iii) Proresstonat REMUNERATION. 

Professional Associations of brain-workers have had com- 
paratively little opportunity of influencing the amount of 
the remuneration of their members. The fact that in most 
professions the practitioner works for a succession of isolated 
clients, from each of whom he receives a separate fee, pre- 
cludes any form of Collective Bargaining. The doctor, the 
solicitor, the barrister, the engineer, the architect, the 
consulting chemist, and the public accountant, gets, in 
practice, in spite of any nominal scales, from each client, 
whatever he can, according to the means of the client and the 
extent of the service-—a freedom largely tempered by 
individual rapacity, justice or benevolence. When public 
appointments are in question, the professional organisations 
of brain-workers use the ordinary Trade Union methods of 
Coljective Bargaining, Political Pressure and, in some cases, 
Mutual Insurance, together with the customary Trade 
Union Devices, with the object of maintaining for their 
own members the Standard of Life of the social class to 
which they feel themselves to belong, and of insisting on 
such a scale of salaries as will enable them to perform their 
service with efficiency. The most conspicuous instances of 
this professional activity have naturally been afforded by 
the leading associations of the two professions that are now 
largely employed by public authorities, namely the National 
Union of Teachers and the British Medical Association. 

With regard to the method of remuneration, we note a 
general preference among Professional Associations, wherever 
they have any option, for payment by fee over payment of 
salary, and especially over any system of full-time public 
appointments. This preference has, however, little relation 
to any consideration of the amount of pay that either method 
would produce. Though the leaders of the professions are 
not oblivious of the larger incomes produced in their cases by 
fees than by any possible — seale, the preference is 
shared also by the rank and file of practitioners, large 
numbers of w!:om might easily receive more in salary than 
they do in fees. Nor is it due to any desire to wok * by 
the piece,’ rather than by time; for instance, no doctor 
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objects to annual payments covering attendance on par- 
ticular patients or groups of patients. What is disliked in a 
system of full-time salaried appointments is the inspection 
and control which is inherent in an official hierarchy, even 
apart from any supervision by a lay superior. 


(iv) THe ORGANISATION OF THE SERVICE. 


At a certain stage in the evolution of a professional 
service, the question arises whether, instead of each practi- 
tioner undertaking the whole service, it could not be more 
efficiently and inexpensively performed by organised groups 
of practitioners, each specialising on a particular part of 
the function. This substitution of “team work” for in- 
dividual service, and the consequent differentiation of a 
homogeneous profession into different grades and kinds 
of specialists, is objected to by various professional organisa- 
tions in which the general practitioner is dominant. The 
objection to any system of “ team work,” or the organised 
co-operation of different specialists in a common task, is 
particularly strong when what is in question is the utilisation, 
as part of the team, of members of another profession. Thus, 
the General Council of the Bar, with the support of the 
Benchers of the Inns of Court—whilst not at all objecting 
to barristers confining themselves to particular lines of bar 
work—rigidly enforces an absolute prohibition of any 
partnership between a barrister and a solicitor, or between 
two or more barristers, which would enable them each to 
specialise on that part of the common service of their clients 
for which they might be individually best fitted. There is 
even an absolute prohibition of any engagement of one 
barrister by another to act as his paid assistant. Whenever 
the Medical and Dental Professions have attempted to organise 
any systematic service for the poorer classes (the so-called 
‘“‘ public medical” or “ public dental” service), this has 
always taken the form of each practitioner claiming to do 
everything required for the clients allotted to him, without 
consideration of the superior efficiency and economy of 
sorting out the cases according to their pathological character, 
and using the whole time of each practitioner as far as pos- 
sible for the class of cases in which he is most proficient. 
We see the same tendency in the perpetual resentment 
of the medical practitioners at any attempt to raise the 
qualifications of midwives, nurses or health visitors ; or to 
enlarge their participation in the common service by en- 
trusting to them new duties within their capacity which 
might otherwise be performed by medical practitioners. 
Where the medical service is already organised by the State, 
the British Medical Association, under the influence of the 
general practitioners, obstructs all developments of specialist 
departments, whether relating to public health, children at 
school, tuberculosis, venereal disease or maternity, by which 
the work of the general practitioner, in dealing himself with 
all cases of the most diverse character, one after another as 
they occur, might be in any way interfered with. The 
National Union of Teachers and the London Teachers’ 
Association view with disfavour any tendency to depart 
from the old ideal of all the teachers in a school themselves 
teaching all the subjects. They resent the increasing 
specialisation of the Headmaster; they demur to setting 
aside one teacher to take all the classes in history; they 
object even more strongly to the intrusion of visiting teachers 
of special subjects. This resistance to the development of an 
organised staff of specialised teachers for each school, in 
place of merely so many individual teachers of uniform 
training and identical qualifications, each reaching only 
mediocrity in all subjects, leads to a corresponding objection, 
on the part of the Professional Associations, to the intro- 
duction to the curriculum of new subjects or new methods 
which were not included within the training of the generation 
now passing away. What the Professional Associations of 
teachers object to most of all is the introduction, instead 
of persons trained as teachers, of members of other pro- 
fessions to give instruction in the subject of those pro- 
fessions—as, for instance, when the barrister is brought in 
to lecture on law, or when the Institute of Chartered Ac- 
countants attempts to assert that the higher grades of book- 
keeping can only be efficiently taught by a public accountant. 





(v) PRoFESsSIONAL ETuics. 


One of the most characteristic aspects of professional 
self-government is the development within a vocation of 
specialised rules of conduct to be enforced by the organisa- 
tion on its membership. These rules can be classified under 
two heads, those relating to the conduct of professional 
men to each other, and those relating to the conduct towards 
the community of all the members of the profession. The 
first set of rules forbid competition and criticism, and pre- 
vent self-praise and advertisement. They discourage 
members of a profession from adopting unorthodox views, 
and from associating with unqualified persons of their own 
and even of allied professions. In some cases allied voca- 
tions undertake to boycott each others’ blacklegs. These 
rules tend to good feeling, and they maintain a high standard 
of honour between one professional and another ; but they 
may easily militate against the innovations which make for 
progress, and they sometimes protect inefficiency and pro- 
fessional negligence. But professional ethics does not 
confine itself to regulating the mutual intercourse of fellow 
professionals. In the most highly organised professions it 
also seeks to standardise the conduct of the members of the 
profession towards the public. The most universal of these 
requirements is the distinction set up between what is 
permitted to a professional and what to a business man. 
According to the accepted canons of political economy, 
business men are permitted and even encouraged to compete 
with each other in price and quality, and to use the arts of 
advertisement to promote the sale of their wares. Moreover, 
they are assumed to make their profit by exploiting the 
labour of mind or body of their subordinates. They are 
also allowed and assumed to enter into secret understandings 
with other business men, with regard to sharing the profits 
of common undertakings. Above all, it is taken for granted 
that a business man will keep for his own profit any new in- 
vention or discovery that he makes, or of which he obtains 
control ; and that he will attempt, whether by secrecy, by 
trade mark or by patent, to prevent anyone else from making 
use of it for the service of the public. All this is prohibited 
by professional ethics to the members of the most highly 
organised brain-working professions. The lawyer, the 
doctor, the architect, the consulting engineer, is forbidden 
by his professional organisation to take contracts in which 
the labour of other people—except as regards a certain 
narrowly limited class of assistants in his own profession— 
is exploited for his own profit. He is always assumed to 
gain his livelihood solely by the use of his own faculties. 
Moreover, he is prohibited from having any pecuniary 
interest, direct or indirect, in the materials, plants, processes 
or institutions which he recommends to his clients. Any 
receipt of commissions from other professionals, or from 
business enterprises, is against professional etiquette. In 
his private relations with individual clients the professional 
man is prohibited from using the influence that he gains 
as @ professional man to extract from his client anything 
more than his recognised remuneration. Any attempt to 
use his professional position as an opportunity for injuring 
his client is condemned as infamous conduct. So long as he 
is professionally engaged, the member of a brain-working 
profession is required to think only of the advantage of his 
client, and not of his own interests. In the higher ranges of 
professional ethics he is expected to risk, and even to sacrifice, 
his health or his life in the performance of his professional 
duty, an expectation which never exists in business. 


The weakest side of the special ethics, to the elaboration 
of which the Professional Associations have devoted so much 
attention, is the irresponsibility manifested with regard 
to the needs of the community as a whole. What the 
Professional Associations have always sought to protect is 
the interest of the practitioner, and the interest of the 
well-to-do client on whom he depends. What they have 
ignored is the question of how much professional service the 
nation as a whale requires, and how the work of the profession 
can be organised so as best to supply this need. Thus, we do 
not find either the Inns of Court, the General Council of the Bar, 
or the Law Socicty, troubling themselves about the crowds 
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of poor and ignorant defendants who, at every Assizes, are 
exposed, without legal advice or assistance, to the unintelli- 
ible intricacies of English criminal procedure ; nor do these 
fessional Associations concern themselves about the lack 
of any plain and authoritative statement of the law relating 
to each occupation. Neither the General Medical Council nor 
the British Medical Association has brought before Parlia- 
ment and public opinion the appalling waste of life and 
efficiency resulting from the neglect to take the precautions, 
known to the medical profession, which woul pen a 
large proportion of the admittedly preventable sickness and 
premature death from which the mass of the population 
suffers. They have not importuned the Government about 
the unnecessary waste of infant life, or the devastating 
sequelse of neglected measles, or the lack of any adequate 
institutional treatment for the wage-earning or lower middle 
class ; whilst they have no proposal for meeting what they 
know to be the very grave be oe of the community with re- 
gard to dentistry. The Technicians of Industry have been 
too eager to patent their own inventions to encourage their 
Professional Associations to concern themselves about how 
to make those inventions serviceable to the community. 
Among the Technicians of the Office, the Institute of Ac- 
tuaries has never troubled about how to make Life Assurance 
applicable to the four-fifths of the gem who do not 
take up ordinary policies ; whilst it has markedly refrained 
from criticising the extravagantly costly system of house-to- 
house collection, with its innumerable lapses, by which the 
Industrial Insurance Companies have ientel such large 
sums from working-class households. Almost alone among 
Professional Associations, those of the Teachers have always 
had in mind the need for providing the best possible schools 
for the entire population; and the National Union of 
Teachers, in particular, has persistently urged upon Parlia- 
ment and the Local Authorities the completion of the 
imperfect provision which has so far been made. 

ip professional organisation demands greater powers of 
government over the work of its numbers, and claims to 
decide how each profession shall be organised and conducted, 
it must, we suggest, give very much more attention than it 
has hitherto done to the requirements of the community as a 
whole, to the needs not of wealthy clients but of the mass of 
the population, and to the methods of organising professional 
talent in such a way as to make it go as far as possible in 
providing the service, not merely for those persons who can 
Pay the fees desired, but for the whole population. 

he question arises how far the several professional or- 
ganisations have the power to enforce these rules of conduct, 
and what are their sanctions. The General Council of the 
Bar dictates to barristers in minute detail the obligations of 
professional ethics in the numerous cases of doubt in which it 
is consulted ; and brings before the Benchers of the Inns of 
Court, for censure and the extreme penalty of “ disbarring,”’ 
any serious offender. The Law Society investigates all 
complaints of substance against solicitors, and, whilst visiting 
with censure minor breaches of etiquette, brings before 
the High Court for suspension from practice and striking 
off the Roll those solicitors who are guilty of breaches 
of the law. The procedure and powers of the General 
Medical Council have been sufficiently described. The 
teachers have only just begun to develop professional 
ethics, which have so far been confined to rules discouraging 
the baser forms or the more objectionable manifestations 
of the criticism of one member of the profession by another. 
Much the same is the position at present reached by the 
engineers and architects, accountants and actuaries. No 
other professions can be said to have yet developed anything 
beyond the rudiments of a professional code. 

On the whole, the development of professional ethics 
has been one of the finest results of professional organisation. 
But it has its dangerous aspects. ft may be used to prevent 
the upgrowth of a new technique or a new method of 


organising the profession in the public interest. The General 
Medical Council was thought to have sailed near the wind 
when it prohibited medical men from taking the position 


of consultant in a philanthropically controlled medical 
institute having exclusively public objects, on the excuse 





that the medical institute advertised the advantages that 
it offered to those whom it sought to serve. The medical 
corporations for a long time boycotted the homcopathist 
even when legally qualified; they still boycott the most 
highly trained osteopath; and they even refuse any 
professional assistance to those who, without medical 
qualification, carry on the lawful business of advising 
methods of hygienic treatment and physical and mental 
training, which are the outcome of prolonged study and 
have won the approval of large numbers of educated people. 


(e) Tue Minrtant MEtTHops OF PROFESSIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


It is, of course, quite a mistake to suppose that militant 
methods, either of aggression or of defence, are peculiar 
to the vocational associations of manual workers (Trade 
Unions), or were invented by them. We find, in fact, 
all the devices by which Trade Unions attain their ends— 
not excluding the strike and the bo cott—practised, asa 
matter of course, by Professional iations. This is 
particularly the case with regard to the devices characteristic 
of Trade Unionism of the old type, based on the assumption 
of vested interests, whilst Professional Associations have 
been, on the whole, slow to take on the less invidious but, 
as experience proves, more effective devices characteristic 
of the more modern Trade Unionism, based on the theory 
of the Common Rule. The restrictive devices of the former 
kind, such as the insistence on prolonged apprenticeship, 
the limitation of the number of apprentices, the exclusion 
from the vocation of particular classes or a particular 
sex, the refusal to co-operate professionally with any 
practitioner not lawfully admitted to the vocation, or 
with any practitioner recalcitrant to its professional 
discipline, and the rejection of novel methods of performing 
the service which the public might desire, but to which 
the existing practitioners object—all these have been put 
in operation, and are still being put in operation in one 
or other form by the lawyers a the doctors—to name 
only the two best organised professions—as frequently, 
and at least as successfully as by the manual working 
Trade Unionists. It is true that, so long as practitioners 
worked entirely for a succession of individual clients, 
the method of collective bargaining and the device of 
refusing to accept service under “unfair” employers 
were not open to the brain-working professionals. But 
as soon as these professionals began to be employed at 
salaries by institutions or public authorities we see them 
taking to collective bargaining, insisting on a standard 
rate or common minimum of remuneration, resorting to 
concerted refusal to accept employment, publicly boycotting 
“unfair” employers, and even—in the cases of the teachers 
and doctors—employing the weapon of the strike. We 
see, in fact, a tendency—notably among the teachers and 
doctors—more and more to assimilate their organisation 
to that of a Trade Union, in one or two cases in recent 

ears even registering their Professional Associations as 
Trade Unions. But the Professional Association of brain- 
workers, especially if its members are widely dispersed 
throughout all constituencies, often finds militant action 
most effective when it takes the form of political pressure 
on Parliament and the Cabinet, to which all professions— 
notably the lawyers, the doctors, the teachers, the engineers, 
the architects, the pharmacists, and the public accountants 
—frequently resort. These professions find legal enactment 
even more advantageous in securing their ends than the 
Trade Unions have hitherto done, and the organisation 
and direction of political activity have become important 
features of the modern Professional Association. 


(f) Toe Demanp For StatutToRY REGISTRATION OF 
QUALIFIED PERSONS. 


In all brain-working vocations which have developed 
professional organisation there has arisen, sooner or later, 
among the bulk of the practitioners, a demand for statutory 
or otherwise authoritative registration of legally qualified 
practitioners. But this demand for a legally authenticated 
qualification has always been accompanied by an equal 
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insistence that the determination of this qualification and, 
therefore, the keeping of the register, should be entrusted 
to an existing body of practitioners who consider themselves 
qualified. This identification of a register of legally qualified 
persons with professional self-government is, it is needless 
to say, neither logically nor practically necessary, and 
has, in fact, often not accompanied statutory registration. 
There are always the alternatives of entrusting the making 
and keeping of such a register either to the representatives 
of the community as a whole—that is to say, the Government 
—or to another profession, or to an oligarchy within the 
vocation concerned. We may point out that, in the United 
Kingdom, the register of persons licensed to practise certain 
occupations, such as pawnbrokers and pedlars, and the 
keeping of public-houses, or of theatres and music-halls, 
has always been a police function, and it has never been 
suggested that the keeping of these registers should be 
entrusted to the vocations concerned. Even with regard 
to brain-working professions, in most Continental countries, 
in the United States, and in some of the British Dominions 
the keeping of the register of qualified persons is often the 
function of a Government Department, with or without 
an Advisory Council of the profession concerned. During 
the Middle Ages the registration, or, as it was then called, 
the “ licensing ” of the practitioners in teaching, medicine, 
surgery, midwifery, and pharmacy was undertaken by 
the ecclesiastical authorities. In the cases of medicine, 
surgery, and pharmacy this licensing was continued by 
close corporations within each vocation. Even in the 
England of to-day, where vocational organisation is, on 
the whole, stronger than in any other country, the authori- 
tative registration of legally qualified persons is nowhere 
accompanied by complete democratic vocational self- 

vernment. Thus the majority of the members of the 

eneral Medical Council, though in practice medical men, 
are nominated by lay authorities and might be laymen, 
whilst the general body of registered practitioners elect 
only six representatives out of thirty-eight. There are on 
the Council other representatives of the medical profession, 
but these are nominated by oligarchical corporations, 
such as the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons and the 
Societies of Apothecaries. The keeping of the Register 
of qualified practitioners in dentistry has been given over, 
not to representatives of the dentists, but to the General 
Medical Council. The Council entrusted with the registra- 
tion of midwives contains absolutely no representative 
directly elected by the midwives. Even the Register of 
qualified pharmaceutical chemists—the most democratically 
organised of the brain-working professions—has been 
entrusted, not to the directly elected representatives of the 
registered practitioners, but to the Council of a voluntary 
association of pharmacists, which is, it is true, open by 
statute to all but the lowest grade of practitioners who 
choose to join it. These anomalies and diversities in 
the constitution of the authority keeping the register and 
determining the qualifications for registration have been 
the outcome of the prolonged controversies which have 
characterised every agitation for registration and have been 
responsible for the delay in obtaining it. The most remark- 
able feature in these controversies has been, in the United 
Kingdom, not the divergence of interests between the 
vocation as a whole and the community as a whole, but 
the embittered quarrels over policy between the aristocracy 
and the rank and file of each profession. Every project 
of a Statutory Medical Register, for instance, was opposed 
by the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. The 
general practitioners, who formed, then as now, the great 
majority of medical men, were always in favour of a Statutory 
Register, but they were equally unanimous in their desire 
that this Register should be kept by a Council representing 
the whole profession. Whenever it was explained that 


this could not be granted, owing to the opposition of the 
organisations of “ pure” physicians and “ pure ” surgeons, 
the general practitioners asked for a separate Register 
of their own order which should be controlled by them- 
selves. It took nearly fifty years of agitation and internecine 
quarrels to produce the compromise embodied in the 


Medical Act of 1858. The seventy years of agitation for a 
Teachers’ Register were characterised by the long fight 
between the secondary school teachers and the elementary 
school teachers; and the present Teachers’ Registration 
Council, far from representing only the qualified teachers 
themselves, is made up entirely of the nominees of 
universities, of voluntary associations of teachers of all 
sorts and kinds, and of the lay councils of teaching institu- 
tions and educational societies, representing in very unequal 
proportions the couple of hundred thousand elementary 
school teachers and the few thousands of teachers in 
secondary schools or dealing with special subjects. The 
agitations which have more recently arisen for the Statutory 
Registration of architects and accountants, and, in a lesser 
degree, of engineers, are hampered by the internal dissen- 
sions within each of these vocations. The leading members 
of each profession, entrenched in their relatively exclusive 
scientific or technical societies, which are fortified by 
substantial fees, high educational qualifications, and in 
some cases apprenticeship to members, see no advantage 
in a Statutory Register of qualified practitioners. What 
these aristocrats in each profession have preferred to seek 
are clauses in Statutes and Administrative Orders com- 
pelling particular authorities to employ only the members 
of the dominant Professional Association. Moreover, even 
when the leaders of a profession give a perfunctory support 
to any movement for registration, they always insist that 
the authority controlling the Register shall be predominantly 
made up, not of representatives of the rank and file of 
the profession, but of its superior grades. 


(g) Tue Sanctions oF A REGISTER OF QUALIFIED 
PRACTITIONERS. 


Within the United Kingdom a Statutory Register of 
qualified practitioners has only in one instance been accom- 
panied by an explicit legal prohibition of practice by 
unqualified persons. The Midwives Registration Act forbids 
any woman, not being a certified midwife, from habitually 
and for gain attending women in childbirth otherwise than 
under the direction of a qualified medical practitioner ; 
and subjects any woman so offending to a heavy penalty. 
All the other Statutory Registers of professionals depend 
for their efficacy, not on any explicit prohibition of practice 
by the unauthorised person, but primarily on a prohibition 
of the assumption of particular titles or designations by the 
unregistered practitioner ; and as this always fails to secure 
the desired monopoly, secondly, on certain privileges 
and opportunities being accorded exclusively to duly 
registered practitioners. Thus, it has not been found 
sufficient to forbid to unqualified doctors the use of any 
title implying membership of a medical corporation entitling 
to registration (such as “physician” or “ surgeon”) ; 
or to persons giving legal advice, but not “on the roll,” 
the designation of solicitor. If the Register is to succeed 
in its object, a more positive sanction is required. The 
most effective of these positive sanctions is the monopoly 
of practice in the Law Courts, and the monopoly of the 
execution of certain authoritative documents secured 
to the duly admitted solicitor or barrister. It is still 
lawful for unqualified persons to give legal advice, to draft 
wills, and even to act generally as conveyancers, but the 
number of such persons doing so “ habitually and for 
gain” is infinitesimal. In the Medical Profession the 
effective sanction of the Register is still more indirect. 
Any person is at liberty to proclaim himself to be a medical 
practitioner, and even habitually and for gain to give 
medical advice, to administer drugs, and to perform surgical 
operations so long as he does not, in certain specified ways, 
give his client to understand that he is on the Register. 
It is true that if such a person “ holds himself out” to 
practise, the law deems him to warrant himself to possess 
skill and knowledge reasonably sufficient for the task that 
he undertakes ; and any grievous failure may involve him 
in civil liability for damages, or even, in the case of his 
patient’s death, in a prosecution for manslaughter. But 
this liability is nominally no different from that of a registered 
practitioner; and it is only the prejudice which coroners 
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and the police, judges and juries have against the 
unregistered person, whenever any case goes wrong, that 
subjects him, in fact, to proceedings which the registered 
practitioner—covered by the a pap that possession 
of the statutory qualification is in itself a proof of reasonable 
skill and knowledge, and powerfully defended by the 
testimony of fellow-professionals—escapes in all but cases 
of exceptional scandal. More efficacious in hampering 
unqualified practice in medicine or surgery is the fact 
that no unregistered practitioner can give a valid certificate 
of death or other certificate required for any public authority; 
his prescriptions, if containing any poisonous substance, may 
not be made up by any pharmacist ; he cannot obtain the 
co-operation, even as anesthetist or assistant, of any 
registered medical practitioner; and he is ineligible to 
fill even the humblest medical appointment. In the case 
of the pharmacist, any person may sell non-poisonous 
drugs, but as the registered pharmacist has a statutory 
monopoly of the sale of all drugs scheduled as poisons, 
he finds himself, in fact, in possession of a privilege which 
secures to him a monopoly of the greater part of medicine. 
The registered dentist is far from being in so fortunate a 
position. It is in vain that the law forbids any person 
not on the Dental Register to call himself a dentist or a 
dental surgeon, or to place after his name the marks of 
degrees or diplomas of a recognised licensing authority. 
As the dentist is not called upon to sign any certificate, 
has the very smallest chance of any public appointment, 
gives no prescription to be made up, and manages usually 
to dispense with complete anzsthesia, the unregistered 
dentist (who has lots of attractive designations open to 
him), far from being suppressed, finds himself at very 
little disadvantage, and now vastly outnumbers the orthodox 
registered practitioners. The most futile of all statutory 
Registers at the present time is, however, that of the 
teachers, where registration, far from securing any monopoly 
of practice, conveys even no monopoly of designation or 
title, and is not required for obtaining any situation what- 
soever; and is ignored, not only by Local Education 
Authorities, but also by the Board of Education itself, 
which year by year expressly sanctions the first appointment 
of many thousands of teachers whom the Teachers’ Registra- 
tion Council holds to be unqualified to teach. 

But a legal monopoly of practice may be given without 
any statutory registration of the profession. The two 
leading societies of public accountants of England and Wales, 
the “ Chartered ” and the “ Incorporated ’’—together with 
the “ Chartered ” Societies of Scotland and Ireland respec- 
tively—have managed to get clauses inserted in various 
Acts of Parliament, both public and private, confining 
certain appointments (such as auditor), in particular 
enterprises of public character or joint stock companies, 
to members of these particular voluntary societies. And 
passing from law to administration, the great Institutes 
of Engineers have latterly come to exercise great influence 
in favour of a monopoly for their own members in the 
appointments to important engineering posts, whilst during 
the war the recognition by the Government of these great 
Institutes in the selection of men for commissions in the 
Army and places in munition works is virtually handing 
over to the members, associates, or students of these 
Institutes the monopoly of certain grades of engineering. 
These indirect ways of establishing a Register of persons 
qualified to hold remunerative posts of a public character 
may, in fact, be a more effective, because a more secret, 
way of securing to certain groups of persons a monopoly 
of employment. Even the growth of public opinion in 
favour of professional representation on Royal Commissions 
and Departmental Committees inevitably leads to the 
recognition of the membership of the principal professional 
association concerned as the only source from which repre- 
sentatives of the profession ean be drawn. 


(hk) StaruToRY AND VoLUNTARY ORGANISATION. 


We have seen that certain professions have obtained, 
and others are striving for, a statutory registration of 
qualified practitioners. It is to this registration, and not 








to any desire of Parliament or public opinion to endow 
any Professional Association with powers of government, 
that is to be attributed the present intermixture, in certain 

rofessions, of statutory and voluntary organisation. 

he association of registration with professional organisation 
is, among the barristers, merely the result of a survival, 
down to our own day, of a remnant of medieval organisation, 
which has retained its charactcristic monopoly and power 
to control its own members. In certain other professions 
the convenience of closely associating the Statutory Register 
with the professions concerned has led to a certain amount 
of statutory organisation. This tendency to statutory 
organisation has been increased when, as in the case of 
the National Insurance Act, it has been found expedient 
to secure the active co-operation of the professions concerned, 
through the various committees of medical practitioners 
and pharmacists established under the Act. In every 
case, however, the introduction of statutory organisation 
has been limited to what was absolutely necessary for the 
immediate purpose; and we see this statutory part of 
the constitution of the professional government always 
linked on with a spontaneous, independent, and voluntary 
organisation of more general scope. The concession of 
statutory authority to any organisation raises questions as 
to the unit of government, as to the limits of the pro- 
fession, and as to its internal constitution. 


(i) Toe Untr oF ORGANISATION. 


It is interesting to notice that, in so far as Professional 
Association is based on the voluntary principle, the unit 
of organisation seems strictly limited by the condition that 
all the persons to be included must have essentially identical 
interests on the main questions of policy. is is the 
fundamental cause of the variegated character of the 
voluntary associations of brain-workers, which are always 
tending, with the increase in the size and diversity of the 
profession, to break up into new units corresponding to 
new group interests. It is to this cause that we ascribe 
the characteristic impermanence of voluntary organisation 
among brain-workers—the constant supersession of one 
association by another, and the perpetual shifting in relative 
importance of the different associations in the profession. 
In the Medical Profession, for instance, we see a quick 
succession of voluntary organisations tumbling one over 
the other, representing rival interests and rival policies, 
and treading on each others’ heels, right down to the Medical 
Act of 1858. The unification effected by that Act, and the 
establishment of a General Medical Council based on the 
then existing medical bodies, resulted in a temporary stop 
to the kaleidoscopic process of change which had marked 
the preceding half-century. For a couple of decades 
voluntary association for other than scientific purposes 
ceased to excite the interest of rivalry, and the British 
Medical Association seemed to fulfil all the needs not met 
by the existing medical corporations under oligarchical 
government. ‘The growth of the Poor Law Medical Service 
and the rise of the Public Health Service led to the appear- 
ance of the relatively powerful Poor Law Medical Officers’ 
Association and the newer Society of Medical Officers of 
Health, followed by the Life Assurance Medical Officers’ 
Association. Meanwhile, within the British Medical 
Association itself, there arose a demand for a “ fighting 
organisation *’ of general medical practitioners which 
should take steps to arrest and neutralise the steady growth 
of the State Medical Service. With the passage of the 
National Insurance Act there appears a new organisation 
of “panel practitioners,” and another of practitioners 


op to panel practice, whilst there are signs that there 
will presently be a militant organisation supporting a 
State Medical Service. The same diversity of interest, 


leading to diversity of basis and policy between separate 
voluntary organisations, is seen in the world of teachers ; 
whilst the ever-increasing specialisation of the engineering 
industry has resulted in a score of engineering societies. 
Nor is this tendency to a breaking up into separate socicties, 
each pursuing its own policy, confined to differentiation of 
technique. We see it manifesting itself when some members 
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of a profession, among whom are represented various types of 
technique, find themselves marked off from the bulk of their 
—— by some peculiarity of employment. Thus we 

ave the Medical Officers of Health, whether statisticians 
and sanitarians, fever hospital clinicians or tuberculosis 
officers, segregating themselves—like the medical officers 
of the Poor Law Service and those in the medical service 
of the Life Assurance Offices—from the general associations 
of the medical profession. The engineers working for 
Local Authorities, whether on drainage, electricity, bridges, 
roadmaking, or the construction of buildings—not satisfied 
with the various specialised institutions of their profession 
—have united in a powerful organisation of County and 
Municipal Engineers, What determines the basis of these 
perpetual re-groupings seems, therefore, to be not only the 
development of a common technique, but also the oppor- 
tunities for social intercourse, the sense of a common interest, 
and especially the existence of common enemies, whether 
these are other sections of the same profession or a par- 
ticular type of employer. Where a general organisation 
includes within its scope divergent sections of one vocation, 
having mutually conflicting interests, differences of technique 
or different methods of remuneration and conditions of 
service, it tends either to become inert, or else to develop 
within itself separate associations or groups which act as 
caucuses pushing the divergent interests. These caucuses 
may end by making the association more of a battlefield than 
a platform for common action. Hence, one of the problems 
of professional organisation is whether the greatest measure 
of common action can be obtained, where such diversit 
of interests exists, by an amalgamated association with 
common funds, common policy and a common government, 
or by loose federation of separate associations, delegating 
to the federal body only such powers as can be exercised 
with the consent of all the sections concerned. Thus, for 
one or other reason, with every increase of professional 
organisation in influence and membership, there seems to 
be—if the organisation is on a voluntary basis—an increase 
in the number of separate associations, and an intensification 
of the diversity of their several policies. 


(ii) Wat 1s a Vocation ? 


The question arises, when any demand is made for statu- 
tory powers of self-government, of what are to be the outer 
limits of the vocation to be thus administered or controlled ? 
Does the profession consist of all those who, “ habitually 
and for gain,” co-operate in the rendering of the service or 
the provision of the commodity? In that case we must 
include in the Legal Profession not only the judges and the 
barristers and solicitors and their clerks, but also the law 
reporters, the officers of the Courts, the shorthand writers, 
if not also the police and the staffs of the prisons, all of whom 
are deemed to be indispensable contributors to the service 
of the administration of justice. In the Medical Profession 
we should have to include not only the physicians, surgeons 
and general practitioners, but also the dentists, pharmacists, 
midwives, nurses, the health visitors and sanitary in- 
spectors, the ward attendants of hospitals and lunatic 
asylums—if not also such groups as dental mechanics and 
surgical instrument makers—all of whom are co-operating 
in the service of the maintenance of health. Along with 
the teachers of all kinds and grades, from the University 
to the kindergarten, would have to be included the school 
attendance officers, the school-keepers or janitors, and the 
organisers of Care Committee work. And when we come 
to such professions as Architecture, Surveying and Engineer- 
ing we are met by the difficulty that co-operation in the 
common service would compel the inclusion, not only of the 
office assistants of the members of such associations as the 
Institute of Civil Engineers or the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, but also of the clerks of the works, the various 
grades of works managers and foremen, and even the crafts- 
men, skilled and unskilled, without whom the work of the 
highest professionals would result in no service to the 
community. It is needless to say that no voluntary as- 
sociation coinciding with a vocation in this wide sense has 


ever arisen, or shows any sign of arising. Professional 
organisation, if left to itself, is always limited by the re- 
quirement for its membership of a common technique, 

ractical opportunities for social intercourse, and a certain 
identity of pecuniary interest as against other classes. But 
when it is proposed to delegate to a profession any powers 
of government, the limits of the vocation to be subjected to 
these powers have necessarily to be defined. 

Where statutory authority has been conferred it has 
always been of wider scope than the membership of any one 
Professional Association, and it has usually included a great 
many such associations, but it has never extended to the 
whole service. The Benchers of the Inns of Court are not 
entrusted with the whole organisation of the administration 
of justice, nor is the General Medical Council given control 
over the whole organisation of the maintenance of health. 
What has been conferred on professional organisations has 
been only the power to regulate the qualifications and 
conduct of certain grades of practitioners, who are assumed 
to be marked off by special characteristics, alike from the 
other grades and sections of persons co-operating with them 
in the performance of the service, and from the general 
public. The reason for this limitation of the unit for statutory 
organisation is to be found in the very reason adduced for 
professional self-government, namely, that the needs of the 
vocation can be properly understood and appreciated only 
by those habitually dealing with its technique. Each service 
includes many techniques, and a good deal of unspecialised 
work. The hospital ward maid, or the school-keeper, cannot 
be supposed to know what should be prescribed as the 
qualifications of a doctor or a teacher. It has not always 
been remembered that the house-surgeon or the headmaster 
is not necessarily a judge of the qualifications of a hospital 
cook or a school attendance officer. Thus, even the larger 
unit of the statutory organisation of a profession has always 
been limited in its sphere to certain grades or sections 
possessing a common technique. The Medical Profession, 
which the General Medical Council was established to control, 
was construed as including only physicians, surgeons and 
general practitioners, to the exclusion of pharmacists, 
midwives and nurses. Dentists were subsequently brought 
within its seope—an unhappy mistake which has resulted 
in the present chaos in the dental service. In the Legal 
Profession the professional organisations deal respectively 
with barristers only, and with solicitors only ; and none of 
them control either the Notaries, the Parliamentary Agents, 
or the Patent Agents. The Midwives’ Registration Council 
was given authority exclusively over midwives; and the 
Teachers’ Registration Council can register only teachers. 
There will probably soon be a Nurses’ Council dealing only 
with nurses. It is thus identity of training and technique, 
not co-operation in the service, which furnishes the boun- 
daries of any statutory organisation. 


(iii) Tae GovERNMENT OF PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATIONS. 


The growth of self-government within a profession, in 
determining either the qualifications and training, or the 
methods of remuneration, or the professional code to be en- 
forced, or the requirements for appointments or for promo- 
tion, or the manner in which the service rendered by the pro- 
fession should be organised when paid for out of public funds, 
always brings about a more or less embittered dispute between 
the advocates of government by a select class, and those of 
government by the rank and file. This dispute is largely 
ye carne forthe multiplication of voluntary organisations, 
and is usually reflected in the quaint compromises with regard 
to the constitutions of statutory bodies. Is the aristocrat 
of the profession—the person who has enjoyed a longer and 
more expensive training than the ordinary practitioner, or 
who has developed a specialism involving a difference in 
technique, or he has acquired the hall-mark of superior 
academic distinction—to be endowed with greater rights 


than the members of the profession having only the statutory 
minimum qualification? These rights may consist of an 
exclusive privilege or a preference to the superior ape 
in the filling of public appointments, or a monopoly of 
government of the Professional Association itself. Such a 
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position of superiority was, in the medieval organisations, 
taken for granted. Government by close corporations, 
recruited by simple co-option, which still continues in the Inns 
of Court and the Society of Apothecaries (as it did in the 
Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons down to the re- 
form of their charters three-quarters of a century ago), is an 
anachronism which no one seriously defends. But the 
limitation of government to a superior grade of the profession 
was re-established in the medical corporations by their nine- 
teenth century charters, and only the relatively small class 
of Fellows can take part in choosing the governing Council 
or in declaring the policy of the organisation. What is in- 
teresting is to find this limitation to a superior grade, both 
of the franchise and of eligibility for the governing body, 
adopted by many of the principal voluntary associations, 
such as the Institute of Civil Engineers and its younger rivals 
in that profession, the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
the Surveyors’ Institution, the Institute of Actuaries and 
the Incorporated Society of Accountants. It is, in fact, 
common to find membership of the Council or governing 
body confined, wholly or with few exceptions, to the Fellows, 
or the highest grade of the profession, whilst the privilege of 
electing this governing body is also usually limited to the 
same grade, to the exclusion of the mere Members, Licentiates 
or Associates who make up the bulk of the society. Where an 
oligarchical constitution of this kind has not been To 
as in the British Medical Association or the National Union 
of Teachers, we note a tendency for the superior grades of 
the profession either to abstain from joining, or at any rate 
from taking any active part in its affairs; or, on the other 
hand, for separate organisations of the superior grades to 
spring up, either independently, as in the Associations of 

asters and Mistresses of Secondary Schools ; or within the 
main Association, forming a powerful caucus for the pro- 
motion of sectional interests, as in the Association of Head 
Teachers of Elementary Schools in connection with the 
National Union of Teachers. When united action of the 
profession as a whole becomes indispensable we see these 
various associations coming together in more or less per- 
manent federation (such as the Federal Council of Secondary 
School Associations); and in such cases the rule is for the 
several associations to meet on equal terms, with equal 
representation, irrespective alike of gradations of rank or 
numerical membership—thus preserving the rights of the 
numerically smaller upper grades. 

Whenever it is teed nebienen to bring in any statutory 
authority—as, for instance, the establishment of a statutory 
professional Council to maintain the register, or to frame 
regulations—all these questions become acute. The main 
body of practitioners always desires to have the Council 
elected by the profession as a whole, voting in equal geo- 
graphical districts. But this procedure would involve the 
swamping, by the great numerical superiority of the rank 
and file, not only of the leaders of the profession, and, 
indeed, of the whole of the higher grades, but, what is no 
less important, also of the various small minorities of 
specialists or practitioners of particular techniques. There 
is thus a tug-of-war between the more select classes and the 
rank and file of the profession, the first using their political 
influence with the statesmen and the heads of the bureau- 
cracy, by whom their professional superiority is appreciated, 
and the second appealing through the popular electorate 
to the Members of em ly The result is such an illogical 
compromise as we see in the constitutions of the General 
Medical Council and the Teachers’ Registration Council. 
In the extremely important Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee, which did not “ come into the limelight,” the in- 
fluence of the superior grades has been paramount. 

The question whether the professional organisation shall 
be governed by the rank and file, or what we may call the 
““ passmen ”’ of the profession; or, on the other hand, by 
the members of its superior grades, is more important to the 
public than may at first sight appear. If the influence of the 
rank and file is decisive, the tendency is towards (i) main- 
taining only one ungraded qualification, so that there shall 
be no claims to superiority of status ; (ii) upholding a policy 
of “ sharing out ” the work, which leads, in the professions 


still mainly dependent on the fees of clients, to a general 
objection to a full-time salaried service ; (iii) a preference for 
“* rotation of office ” or promotion by seniority, with regard 
to such places as are going; (iv) keeping the qualification 
for — appointments low, so that they may be within 
reach of all ; and especially (v) objecting to any requirement, 
for any appointment whatsoever, of a particular training, an 
exceptional experience or superior academic attainment. 
On the other hand, in Professional Associations in which the 
influence of the superior grades of the profession is dominant, 
we find (i) a desire for a graded profession, in which each 
grade has its own qualifications for entry; (ii) a bias in 
favour of reducing the intellectual qualifications required 
for the lowest grade, in order to widen the gulf separating 
it from the higher grades ; (iii) a policy of restricting public 
appointments and the honours of the profession exclusively 
to the members of the highest grade, irrespective of the special 
talents or special experience of exceptional members of the 
lower grades. For instance, when the Royal Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons were dominant in the medical 
world, they ignored the medical needs of the bulk of the 
population; they resisted all attempts to improve the 
training and raise the qualification of the general practitioners 
on whom the community depended ; they habitually refused 
to permit the appointment of even the most accomplished 
general practitioner who had nan specialist skill to 
the more remunerative and honourable positions which they 
controlled. It must not be taken for granted that either 
of these policies is necessarily good or bad. Both alike 
spring from the Fellowship Impulse and the Possessive 
Impulse of the several sections. What is bad is that they 
are constantly being pressed heedless of the interest of the 
community which the profession has to serve. 


CHAPTER IX. 
CONCLUSIONS. 


E may now sum up the conclusions to be drawn, so 
far as the brain-working occupations are concerned, 
from the history and experience in this country of 


the participation by Professional Associations in the control 
of their services. 


(a) MopERN GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT. 


We note, to begin with, that—in spite of the strong 
prejudice felt by the economists, and generally by the 
public, against any revival of powerful vocational organisa- 
tions, which had been discredited by the experience of pre- 
vious ages, and condemned by the philosophy of the eigh- 
teenth century—self-governing Associations of the brain- 
workers in an ever-increasing number of specialised professions 
sprang up in new forms in the course of the nineteenth 
century; and that, during the last few decades, these 
Associations have everywhere grown in membership and 
power, and have obtained a constantly increasing recognition 
as organs of control by the Government and public opinion. 


(b) ImpuLsEs AND MOTIVEs. 


Analysis of the origin and development of these Associa- 
tions shows that there have been at work in their formation 
three main impulses or motives. We see in operation the 
Creative Impulse, or the desire to advance the science and 

erfect the art of the vocation. We see also the Fellowship 

mpulse, or the yearning for comradeship, social intercourse 
und mutual assistance among persons of one’s own kind— 
that is to say, persons having not only a common social 
standard, but also a common training, a common technique, 
and, above all, common material interests as against other 
classes of producers and the community of consumers. 
Along with these two impulses towards Creation and Fellow- 
ship, and heightened by them, there arises what we have 
called the Possessive Impulse, or the desire to secure for 
the members of the group all the remuneration and status 
that the community can be induced to accord for the per- 
formance of a particular service. 
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(c) ConpiTIONS OF DEVELOPMENT. 


The growth and development of Professional Associations, 
and especially of their power of controlling their several 
services, has been promoted, if not indeed mainly con- 
ditioned, by the changes in the social and economic en- 
vironment which have resulted from the increasing con- 
sciousness of a collective interest distiact from that of 
individuals, and the decay of belief in the efficacy to 
secure that interest of Freedom of Competition among 
Individuals. This is seen in the fact that, in one profession 
after another, it has been, paradoxical as it may seem, the 
steady increase in control and administration by the State, 
in its Central or Local Government, which has added, stage 
by stage, to the power of Professional Organisation. In 
other vocations, a like consciousness of a collective in- 
terest has been dependent on the supersession of the in- 
dividual producer of commodities, or small working master, 
by the consumers’ Co-operative Movement, by the capitalist 
firm on a large scale, and still more by the joint stock 
company and gigantic trust. Contributory to the influence 
of statutory intervention and the spread of enterprise on « 
large scale has been the progressive elaboration and differ- 
entiation of the technique of the brain-worker, through the 
advance of science and the growing complication of processes. 
The organisation of any one profession depends, in fact, 
on there being a sufficiently broad difference in capacity 
for the performance of the particular service, between its 
professional practitioners on the one hand, and either 
the ordinary cultivated man, or a professional of another 
kind, on the other. 


(@) Tue Unir oF ORGANISATION. 


If we survey the growth in membership and increase 
in power of Professional Associations, we see everywhere 
a curious intermingling of statutory and voluntary or- 
ganisation. 

In so far as organisation is left to voluntary association, 
experience shows that the members composing the unit 
of association must have essentially identical interests on 
all the main issues of policy. This identity may depend on 
the possession of a common technique and training, or on 
engagement by the same type of employer, or on a common 
method of remuneration, or on an identical organisation 
of the service, several of these conditions being usually 
combined in each case. The fact that all these conditions 
have been, during the past hundred years, perpetually 
changing, and also shifting in relative importance, accounts 
for the characteristic impermanence of voluntary associations 
of brain-workers, to constant supersession of one association 
by another within the same profession, and the rising and 
falling in relative importance of the associations that endure. 
The result has so far been that the voluntary organisation 
of each profession has tended, with every increase in the 
diversity of the service, to be perpetually breaking up 
into new units, corresponding with new group interests. 

Any statutory intervention, still more any delegation of 
compulsory powers, involves a stable determination of the 
outer limits of the profession. We note that, although 
statutory organisation, wherever it has been applied, has 
always transcended the membership of any one Professional 
Association, and has usually covered the spheres of many 
such associations, in no single instance has it included all the 
persons who habitually and for gain co-operate in the ren- 
dering of the service, or the production of the commodity. 
Not only has the statutory organisation always left outside 
its scope the manual workers, and the unspecialised or un- 
skilled subordinates, all of whom are co-operating in the 
production or service ; it has never included in a single unit 
even all the classes of brain-workers in a given service or 
productive process. It has, in fact, been found necessary 
in every case, in order to obtain the objects of statutory 
organisation and of statutory powers of self-government, to 
adopt, as the unit of compulsory organisation, a class of 
practitioners marked off from the rest of the community, and 
even from other persons taking part in the rendering of the 
service or the production of the commodity, by some pecu- 
liarity of training and technique. 


(e) DEMARCATION DisPUTEs. 


Throughout the whole history of Professional Organisa- 
tion, in modern as in medizval times, the Possessive 
Impulse has led to perpetual disputes between one profession 
and another as to which set of practitioners shall have the 
privilege of performing particular services for which payment 
can be obtained. The most intractable, and often the most 
bitter of these disputes are, however, those between different 
sections of a single profession. In modern times these 
Demarcation Disputes relate principally, though not ex- 
clusively, to public appointments. 

Besides the disputes between professions, and between 
different sections of a single profession, as to the right to 
monopolise particular services, we find, now, as always, 
every organised profession objecting strenuously to any part 
of its work being performed, for their own profit, by persons 
not in possession of the statutory or conventionally recog- 
nised qualification for the profession, however well qualified 
such persons may in fact be. This professional objection to 
“* unqualified ” men has the drawback of strengthening the 
innate conservative prejudice both against the occasional 
discoveries of new methods and developments of new 
technique by practitioners whom the profession stigmatises 
as “quacks”; and against the adoption of new forms of 
service brought forward by some other profession or in- 
dustry in substitution for those heretofore in use. 


(f) Tue Mernops or PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Surveying the theory and practice of Professional As- 
sociations, we find them adopting, in pursuing their ends, 
essentially the same Methods, and even the same Devices, 
as the Trade Unions of manual workers—although in 
different relative proportion; and, in addition, a method 
peculiar to themselves presently to be summarised—the 
Statutory Register of Legally Authorised Practitioners, 
with its implication of monopoly and of a certain measure 
of Professional Self-Government. 

Voluntary Associations of brain-workers use, though under 
other designations, the Method of Collective Bargaining, 
with its corollary of the Strike; the Method of Mutual 
Insurance, not only of a “‘ benevolent” kind, but also making 
much of “ Legal Benefit,” and not altogether ignoring 
“ Victimisation Benefit” and “ Strike Benefit” ; and the 
Method of Legal Enactment for obtaining improvements in 
professional status. In the use of this Method of Legal 
Enactment we find Professional Associations of the “upper 
classes ” of each vocation relying mainly on what we have 
called political diplomacy, or private influence on statesmen 
and officials ; whilst Professional Associations of the rank 
and fileemploy, rather, electoral pressure on the Legislature. 


(g) Tue Devices oF PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


With regard to the Devices, we see the Professional Asso- 
ciations, like the more old-fashioned of the Trade Unions, 
imposing restrictions on the entry into the occupation 
(excluding women ; insisting on prolonged apprenticeship, 
sometimes exclusively to members; limiting the number 
of such apprentices); maintaining restraints on output 
(refusing to work overtime or render extra services, ob- 
structing more economical methods of organisation) ; and 
disciplining disloyal fellow professionals and recalcitrant 
employers (boycotting them in practice, “ black-listing 
employing authorities). Less effective than in the modern 
movement of Trade Unionism has been the use by Professional 
Associations of the Device of the Common Rule, embodied 
in the conception of a Standard Rate and a Normal Day ; 
though we see this coming to the front wherever a profession 
passes from individual fee-taking to salaried service. 


(hk) Tue Statutory REGISTER. 


The special characteristic of Professional Associations 
of brain-workers, in contrast with the Trade Unions of manual 
workers, is the desire for a Statutory Register of Legally 
Authorised Practitioners, with its corollary of the concession 
of a monopoly of practice and of statutory powers of pro- 
fessional self-government in a greater or lesser degree. The 
desire for such a Register, to some extent inherited or 
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adopted from the medieval organisation of law and medicine, 
is found in practically all professions, not excluding even 
the most recent specialisations; but it has so far been 
gratified, in the United Kingdom, only in law and medicine, 
including various subdivisions of these professions, together 
with a very limited concession in the case of the teachers. 
In nearly all cases it is the rank and file of the profession 
which presses for a Statutory Register; whilst the more 
successful and the more specialised members have always 
preferred to mark themselves off from the rank and file by 
special distinctions, which they seek to get prescribed, 
sometimes by statute, as necessary qualifications for all 
positions of superior emoluments, status or influence. 


(i?) THe Ciam To PROFESSIONAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


The grant of any effective Statutory Register always 
involves, as we have seen, some explicit government of the 
profession, both administrative and legislative, alike in 
prescribing the conditions of registration, and therefore 
of qualification and training ; and in the power of striking 
off the Register, and, therefore, of disciplinary supervision 
and, by “‘ warning notices,” even of legislation. This govern- 
ment of the profession is not necessarily self-government 
it may be exercised (as it is in mere police or revenue licensing) 
by some organ of the community as a whole. But the move- 
ment among Professional Associations for a Statutory 
Register always assumes that the Register will be kept and 
controlled by some organisation of the profession concerned 
—an assumption which (apart from the still-surviving 
medieval organisation of the Bar) has, in the United 
Kingdom, in modern times never been wholly accepted by 
the representatives of the community. Wherever any 
effective Statutory Register has been established, not only 
has Parliament laid down certain limiting conditions, but 
also the Government retains in all cases the ultimate autho- 
rity, either by making necessary the express sanction of the 
Privy Council for any administrative changes or executive 
action, or by itself exercising, in addition, the power of 
nominating a large proportion of the Council to which the 
maintenance of the Register is entrusted. 


(j) Tue GOVERNMENT OF A PROFEsSION. 


The reluctance of Parliament to confer upon any profession 
complete powers of self-government, and the retention by the 
Government of control, are to be explained in part by the 
conflict of interests and desires within the profession. 

In the government of the brain-working professions, whether 
exercised merely through the voluntary Professional Asso- 
ciations or in connection with a Statutory Register, we see 
occurring a perpetual “tug-of-war” between what are 
termed the higher grades—meaning those possessing superior 
distinctions or more specialised technique, greater emolu- 
ments and leisure, and a larger measure of public influence 
and social respect—and what are termed the lower grades, 
—meaning the “ pass men ” of the profession, the “ general 
practitioners,” and those doing the daily routine of un- 
specialised professional service. The aristocrats of each pro- 
fession strive to keep its government, in the main, vested in 
themselves. The rank and file of each profession call, on the 
other hand, for equal numerical representation, which would 
involve the subordination, or even the exclusion, of the 
separate interests of the necessarily smaller “ superior ” 
sections. This conflict involves important issues of public 
policy, relating to the entry into the profession, the trainin 
and technique to be prescribed, the method of selection an 
promotion, and the organisation of the service. Both sets 
of disputants, inspired by the Impulse of Fellowship for 
their own kind, and by the Possessive Impulse, habitually 
ignore the interests of the community as a whole. 

This diversity of interest between sections of a 
fession, however legally defined and unified, has m 


ro- 
e it 
eee to set up, asthe supreme professional authority, 
a Council wholly elected by the registered practitioners. it 
accounts for the anomalous constitutions of such pro- 
fessional councils as have been established by statute ; and 
especially for the selection, notwithstanding their imper- 
manence, and their inevitable shifting in relative importance, 





of sectional or voluntary organisations as constituent bodies. 
Thus, such professional councils as have been established 
have been only imperfectly representative either of the 
needs or of the desires of the profession, even at the date 
of their establishment ; they tend to become progressively 
out of correspondence with the distribution of numbers, 
knowledge or influence within the profession; and it is 
difficult to see how this defect can be overcome. 


(k) Resutts OF PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION. 


The results of Professional Organisation in the United 
Kingdom acme Boney = century, whether voluntary or 
statutory, have been of a very mixed kind. 

No one can fail to be impressed with the beneficial effect 
on a brain-working profession of its effective organisation, 
in the way of raising the standard of professional honour, 
improving the education of its members, increasing the 
opportunities for their professional training, disseminating 
improvements in professional technique, and even in pro- 
moting the scientific study of its subject-matter. In all these 
ways Professional Organisation has for its result an im- 
provement of the service which the profession has to render 
to the community ; and it is not a matter for complaint if, 
coincidentally, there is also a raising of the status of the 

rofession in public consideration, and even an increase in 
its aggregate emoluments and privileges. 

There are, however, other results of Professional Organisa- 
tion, in so far as it has been effective, which are more in- 
vidious. Professional Organisation seems never to escape a 
tendency to exclusiveness. Whenever it controls or in- 
fluences the entry into the profession, it always endeavours, 
if not actually to limit the numbers admitted, at least to 
manipulate the educational qualifications, the apprenticeship 
or training required, and the fees exacted, in such a way as 
not only to keep down the number of aspirants, but also 
(owing to the denial to the wage-earning class of equal 
educational facilities for their children) to confine the re- 
cruiting of the profession to the small social class which 
alone can afford for its children a long and expensive school- 
ing of the conventional type. These onerous and restrictive 
conditions of entry are often justified by the importance of 
securing in the profession persons of cultivation and superior 
attainments ; but the underlying, if unexpressed, and usually 
only subconscious bias towards social exclusiveness is 
shown, not only by the character of the restrictions them- 
selves, which are often unconnected with either culture 
or attainments, but also by the fact that no Professional 
Organisation, if left to itself, ever makes any provision for 
the admission of persons of exceptional attainments and 
undeniable character who happen not to have gone, in their 
childhood, through the conventional type of schooling ; 
or for obtaining recruits of outstanding ability from among 
the children of the 80 or 90 per cent. of the population whom 
its regulations exclude; or for admitting the most highl 
ualified practitioners from foreign countries or the British 

minions, otherwise than on terms of reciprocity; or 
even for opening its doors to women, however well educated 
and professionally qualified. 

No less serious is the influence of Professional Organisation 
in refusing to recognise, in the professional training and 
examinations that it prescribes, and in the technique that 
it permits the practitioner to adopt, any but the science 
onl art that were current in the generation that is passing 
away. This reluctance to admit the new knowledge or the 
new processes is seen at its worst when what is knocking 
at the door is some revolution which would shift the boun- 
daries of the profession, transfer some of its service to another 
set of practitioners, or consign to the scrapheap some of the 
processes by which its members have geined a living. 


(1) Tue SpHeRE OF PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION. 


A survey of the whole field makes it clear that there is 
a very real, and, as we venture to think, an ever-widening 
= for the Professional Organisation of brain-workers in 
the Control of Industries and Services in the Modern State, 
although not exactly the sphere to which its most en- 
thusiastic adherents have aspired. 
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Wesuggest that where Professional Organisation has shown 
itself to be of the greatest use to the community is where it 
has been ieaslond Tey the Creative Impulse, with which the 
Fellowship Impulse is often associated. It is in the main 
to the individual and collective activities of the existing 
body of practitioners—these activities being heightened, 
as we have seen, by Professional Association—that the 
community owes most of the continuous advance in the 
science and art of a profession ; because these practitioners 
alone enjoy that combination of knowledge, training and 
daily opportunities for discovery upon which progress 
normally, although by no means invariably, depends. 

Professional Organisation is, moreover, indispensable as 
a defensive force. Experience demonstrates that it is 
required for protection, alike of the individual practitioner 
against the economic oppression and lay tyranny to which 
he may otherwise be subjected, and of the profession itself 
against conditions and restrictions which would withhold 
from it the necessary means of training and improvement, 
deny to its rank and file members an appropriate Standard 
of Life, and prevent the most efficient service. 

But Professional Organisation, we suggest, has also an 
important part to play in the government both of the 
profession itself and of the service which it renders, and 
therefore in the government of the community. The very 
specialisation of the professions, with the growing com- 
plication of their technique, render it both difficult and in 
the public interest undesirable for the government of the 
professions to be carried on, or the organisation of their 
services to be prescribed, exclusively and autocratically, by 
a lay authority, even if it represents the consumers, or by a 
bureaucracy trained only to administration. 

On the other hand, it is undesirable to give to Professional 
Organisation, which can never free itself from the Possessive 
Impulse, the undivided control over the conditions of entry 
to the profession, the training to be required or provided, 
the power of expulsion from any Statutory Register, the 
organisation of the service, the terms of public employment, 
the technique to be encouraged or prescribed, and the 
treatment to be meted out to “ unqualified ” practitioners. 
None of these matters can properly be decided exclusively 
upon the opinions and desires of the existing members of 
any one vocation, and least of all upon those of the pro- 
fession most nearly concerned. What is required is some sort 
of composite authority, such as the Engineering Standards 
Committee, in which there can be represented, not only the 
knowledge and desires of the profession, but also the interests 
of the consumers or users of the particular service, the larger 
and more enduring interests of the State, and even the 
knowledge and desires of other professions which may be 
indirectly concerned. The first function of Professional 
Organisation, whatever its form, in connection with the 
government of its service, is, in our view, to supply duly 
authorised representatives of the profession to such a 
composite authority as we have described. 

The second function of Professional Organisation in con- 
nection with the government of its service, and, in our 
view, the most important of all, is one which has so far 
scarcely been claimed by Professional Associations. This is 
the function of independent, authoritative criticism of the 
Government of the State, alike in its central and its local 
administration, and of responsible advice both to the Legis- 
lature and the Executive, on matters in which the profession 
has special competence. One of the gravest drawbacks of 
the bureaucratic administration which is involved in all 
enterprise on a large scale, and therefore especially in 
Government and in Consumers’ Co-operative Societies, is 
the immunity from expert criticism which is now secured 
by official secretiveness and departmental discipline, and 
the practical monopoly of access to the mind of the Minister 
or governing committee possessed by the departmental 
chiefs. We know of no effective organ of criticism except 
that which might be afforded by Professional Organisation. 

It is here that we see the principal utility, as regards Local 
Administration, both of professional Advisory Committees 
and of the local activities of Professional Associations. But 
professional co-operation of this kindis even more necessary 
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and more influential with regard to legislation and to 
national administration than it is in the Municipality and 
the County. It is, in our view, chiefly for this function 
of authoritative suggestion and criticism that a Professional 
Council—such as the General Medical Council or the Teachers’ 
Registration Council—is required. We can imagine such a 
Council rendering great assistance, both to Parliament and 
to all branches of the Executive Government, by its public 
representations as to what, according to the best opinion 
of the profession, was in the national interest required from 
time to time in the way of education or research, in the 
organisation of justice or health, in the development of 
industry or agriculture, and in new legislation of every kind. 
We can conceive of such a Council being called in to advise 
confidentially both as to the conditions of professional 
service in public employment, and as to individual ap- 
pointments and promotions. And, most important of all, 
such a Council, representing alike all grades of practitioners 
and the highest wisdom of the profession, might advan- 
tageously claim for itself the right of independent criticism, 
to be laid before Parliament and the public, of all the pro- 
ceedings of the governing bureaucracy of the State Depart- 
ments, or of Local Authorities, so far as these relate to the 
particular service with which the profession is charged. 

Perhaps the most important of all the aspects of this 
criticism and advice, which it is the duty of Professional 
Organisation to supply to the State, is one which has hitherto 
been entirely neglected. It should, we think, be a matter 
of professional honour for the collective organisation of 
each profession to see to it not merely that its members are 
well-qualified and properly remunerated, but also that the 
service of the profession is supplied in adequate quantity 
for the needs of the community, not only the rich but also 
the poor. This, as we have demonstrated, has not been the 
case in the past in any profession in this country ; though 
it is due to some of the Professional Associations of Teachers 
to record that they have repeatedly drawn attention to the 
shortcomings of our educational provision. 


(m) Tue UNSOLVED PROBLEM OF PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANISATION, 


The most intractable problem of Professional Organisa- 
tion, and one for which we can offer no complete solution, 
is how to discover, in each profession and in each branch 
of a profession, the most effective unit of organisation, and 
the most appropriate method of formulating its general will, 
alike as an organ of expression and criticism, and as an 
instrument for supplying representatives to composite 
authorities. The simple solution of asking all the registered 
or recognised practitioners to elect a Council representing 
the entire profession has two capital drawbacks. It sub- 
merges all the expert specialists, and all the newer and 
smaller sections, in the undistinguished mass of the rank 
and file pursuing the old routine. Moreover, even when 
provision is made, in one or other way, for enabling these 
minorities to have a share in any pronouncements of the 
Council, the result is blurred and ineffective—in the com- 

romise between the different elements the specialisation of 
Sodielies and intensity of emotional experience, or just 
what is most valuable in Vocational Assoviation, is inevitably 
lost. Finally, the characteristic impermanence of Professional 
Associations, which results naturally from the constant 
shiftings of a progressive technique and a changing social 
environment, makes it difficult, without an objectionable 
stereotyping of that which is in its nature variable, to base 
upon these Voluntary Associations any formally constituted 
Professional Council which is intended to be permanent. 
The only inference we can draw is that the constitution 
of any Professional Council, whether statutory or voluntary, 
must necessarily be complicated, ought always to be elastic, 
and will need to be perpetually revised. A solution may 
perhaps be found in an elaboration of what may be called 
‘ stratified Democracy,” in which the affairs of each grade 
or special section are dealt with separately by that grade 
or section, with an independent and uncensored right of 
expression, as well as by the profession as a whole. 
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the Food Controller would remember that there are in 
this country at present many millions of mouths that 
eannot be controlled by appeals to honour, by food 
tickets, or even by the abuse of the popular Press. 

8.1L. B. 


OBSERVATIONS 
M* FISHER’S speech rg his education 


proposals was an elegant, bland exercise whose 
recondite satiric quality escaped the observa- 
tion of a delighted but ingenuous House, He “played up” 
to the House with quite remarkable adroitness and 
sardonic efficiency, and the House apparently never saw 
through the game. The imitation of the Parliamentary 
style and manner was perfect and perfectly success- 
ful; it could only have been the result of deliberate 
study undertaken in cold blood with an end in view. 
Some of the phrasing achieved the most exquisite and 
subtle parody of political conventionality. Not Mr, Fisher 
himself would convince me that Mr, Fisher was not fully 
aware of this. Perhaps in his repeated insistence on the 
greatness ”’ of the trifling additional financial expenditure 
which he advocated his cynicism was a little too frankly 
exposed ; but there was no other flaw in the performance. 
Mr. Fisher was faced by many and intricate dangers, and his 
bearing at the anxious début of a politician’s career reminds 
one inevitably of his own description of the bearing of 
Henry VII. at the début of a monarch’s career. (The curious 
are referred to that truly romantic volume, The History of 
England from the Accession of Henry VII. to the death of 
Henry VIII.) Of Mr. Fisher as an educational reformer in 
England it may surely be said that “ a life of plots, adyen- 
tures, and escapes had made him wary and supple ; he had 
known what it was . . . to consort with fugitives and 
exiles, sharing in their hatreds and their hopes, in their 
attempts to desery hidden currents of feeling, in their 
ealculus of perilous chances and watchful expedients,” And 
again: “ A sense of the treachery of men and things was in 
his blood. But he looked at life shrewdly, coolly, and a little 
whimsically, like a man of intellect as he was; and in the 
workings of his alert and pithy mind there was nothing 
world-weary or bitter. The problem which lay before him 
might well have daunted a nature less tenacious and self- 
mae My hope is that the history of education in 
ngland from the accession of Herbert Fisher to the death 
of the Coalition Government will form a dramatic and 
inspiring narrative. 
* * om 


The republican “ talk ” to which I referred last week as 
having disturbed simple foreign journalists in London 
achieved print on Saturday in the form of a letter to the 
Times from Mr. H. G. Wells. This letter was a very inge- 
nious document—too ingenious for the Times, which 
thought to score by publishing it and pompously denouncing 
it in a grandiose leading article in the same issue. The 
Times’ policy was to defend the British Royal Family. On 
Monday Mr. Wells, in an unusually suave letter, pointed out 
that he had not attacked the British Royal Family, and was, 
of eourse, quite ready to accept the “ crowned republic ” 
idea. On the same day the Maharajah of Bikanir, engaged in 
making peace with Manchester after the painful Indian 
Cotton Duties affair, took the opportunity of coming to the 
aid of King George and the monarchical age oe with a fine 
oratorieal explosion in which he blew up Mr. Wells on behalf 
of “‘ himself, his brother princes, the masses of India, and the 
Indian Army.” (“Loud cheers.) I doubt whether the 
Maharajahs or the masses or the armed might of India will 
exert a very powerful influence upon the forms of government 
in Europe. As I have previously indicated, there is no kind 
of movement afoot fer the disestablishing of our crowned 
republic in favour of any more — ublic. But 
there is unquestionably a strong and widespread feeling that 
British progressives ought te organise in order to give moral 


support to all Continental movements against Continental 
autocracies or semi-autocracies and against the setting up of 
papier-maché princes over the new States which the terms of 
peace will probably create. The destruction of most existing 
monarchies would be a blessing. The fabrication of new 
monarchies would amount to a world-scandal. The psycho- 
logical effeet of Mr, Wells’s letter has been excellent, for it 
has loosened tongues. The republican idea has been publicly 
mentioned, and Mr. Wells still lives, and the precession of the 
Equinoxes is not interrupted. And British progressives, 
whose correctness and timidity commonly vary in direct 
proportion with the violence of their views, are charac- 
teristically thinking: ‘* Somebody else has broken silence. 
We may as well say a few words ourselves.” Herein lies 
the value of a man like the author of Mr. Britling. 


* * * 


Curiosity has been excited by the untimely demise of the 
Halakite affair. Sir Theodore Cook complained that his 
office and the office of his solicitor had been searched, and he 
demanded a public inquiry. He got a public inquiry at the 
public expense, and the White Powder Syndicate and all its 
works were handsomely proved fraudulent. Seldom, if ever, 
has official action been more perfectly vindicated. It was 
stated on behalf of the Government that the public inquiry 
would be no bar to a proseeution. The Attorney-General 
asserted that Sir Theodore had broken the law (against 
trading in munitions without a licence) and that he had 
announeed his intention to keep on breaking it. It is known 
that the War Office desired to carry the case to a logical 
conclusion. Mr. Ian Macpherson has admitted that five 
persons have already gone to prison for breach of the afore- 
said regulation. Yet the Halakite affair has come to a 
sudden stop. I do not ask why. I do not ask what was 
found at the domiciliary visits. I do not ask what was 
Crown Counsel’s opinion about the whole matter, My in- 
quisitiveness would be satisfied if it could see a list of the 
shareholders in the White Powder Syndicate. Surely Sir 
Theodore will not withhold this document from a legitimately- 
interested public! If it is yery long it might be issued as a 
sensational serial in, say, the ‘National News, or even John 
Bull. My impression is that many people besides the five 
condemned and the Halakite group have sought profit by 
trading in munitions without a licence. It.would be agree- 
able to know upon what principle the unhappy five were 
selected for punishment. ere may be other cases pending, 
If there are, will the Attorney-General promise a free inquiry 
and Nepenthe in each case ? 

* * * 


I gather from inquiries that medical examination for re- 
eruiting is now being done with a certain thoroughness, or at 
any rate with an apparatus of thoroughness. t the bias 
of the official mind may be guessed from the underlined post- 
script on notices to appear, to the effeet that men failing to 
appear will be marked for General Service. A rare conceit ! 
I the threat is a bluff, it is merely silly. On the other hand, 
if it is seriously meant, the injustice to candidates (who may 
often fai) to appear through no fault of their own) and the 
ineyitable disorganising inconvenience to the Army can be 
imagined. A man with varicose veins, laid up by influenza, 
might on recovery find himself in the “ A” Class, and the 
filling up of ten thousand Army Forms would not get him out 
of that class before quantities of national money had been 
utterly wasted on his training. 

* * * 


Sir Francis Burnand is dead, and Sir Henry Luoy’s essay 
on him in the Daily News was a choice e e of that 
journalist’s famous skill in saying one thing while implying 
something else. The occasion serves to animadyert upon 
Punch and the comic Press generally. Punch is said to have, 
or until the reeent change of price to have had, a larger cir- 
culation than ever before in its career. But its contents were 
perhaps never so feeble as now. Their primness is ex- 
crueiating. In verse and prose Punch is equally thin and 
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tedious. Of its two chief cartoonists, one cannot draw and 
neither has the slightest instinct for a cartoon. Occasionally 
it gets hold of a good joke, but very rarely of a good drawing. 
And the fundamental mischief is that, out of correctness, it 
makes practically no attempt to come to grips with the large 
realities of the national life. It amuses itself, but not the 
intelligent, by playing with trifles. However, “ A Prussian 
family having its morning hate ” was in the nature of a mas- 
terpiece. Mr. Bateman is the one really humorous first-class 
draughtsman on Punch, which confines an artist of the 
calibre of Mr. Haselden to tiny caricatures of actors and 
actresses. Mr. Bateman’s “The boy who breathed on the 
lass at the British Museum ” and “ The False Income-tax 
eturn ” were superb. When I think of the masculine and 
brutal vigour and the admirable draughtsmanship of comic 
papers like Le Rire, Jugend, and Simplicissimus, 1 wish that 
the amiable and vapid Punch could have a shocking rival in 
this island—printed in colours. It is a mystery of British 
psychology that we have only one recognised comic paper, 
and no weekly paper at all regularly printed in colours. 
SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—If all that P.R. were expected to effect were a disposition 
of parties in the House of Commons corresponding to that in 
the country and a more direct representation of local minorities, 
I for one would not care the toss of a coin about it. But there 
are those who, as you must surely know, desire it for certain 
indirect effects rather than for its merely arithmetical results, 
and found their support, unlike the academic theorists of the 
subject, on large aims and passionate hopes not to be ignored. 

The fundamental difference between us is revealed by your 
wish for a Parliament easily intimidated as against ours for one 
securely in touch with the settled feeling of its electors and 
honestly working for the ends it confidently knows them to 
desire. The difference lies, in fact, in our respective conceptions 
of the nature of progress. You believe that the poor old world 
must always be pushed and prodded on by energetic minorities ; 
we, that there can be no secure line of advance unless the ener- 
getic minorities carry the mass of opinion willingly along with 
them. To us you appear to envisage progress as a matter of 
snatching here and there a bit of your own way while ignoring 
the fact that others are all the time doing the same thing with 
very different objects. We would admit that the method of 
goading and spurring the world along might prove the easiest 
if it were only movement and change which were desired, since 
undoubtedly the people will react to every thrust and prick. 
But when one’s ideal is an ordered progress to reasoned ends, 
no method could be more inept. Even if you could prove— 
and you can’t—that the “ progressive” forces can ultimately 
be sure of acquiring more skill and power in manipulating the 
decisive marginal element of opinion than, say, the Daily Mail 
and the political advertisers, you would still be open to the charge 
of thrusting upon an unwilling unregenerate a hygienic but 
irritating garment, instead of first ascertaining, as we would 
recommend, and no matter with what difficulty, what kind of 
clean and beautiful clothing he can be led to desire for himself. 

I am aware that you will regard your method as the practical 
one. It is none the less futile, and I think its futility needs little 
demonstrating. You speak of “ imperilled legislation” among 
the risks involved if P.R. should result in a group system. Can 
you, I wonder, point to half a dozen pieces of progressive legisla- 
tion of the last few generations which were not gravely impaired 
or even rendered useless through the omission or insertion of 
some feature owing to the Government’s fear of some small but 
active opposition or to the necessity it was under of carrying 
through its work with the support of one section of opinion only, 
and that an artificially unified one ? And can you not on the other 
hand think of plenty of legislation for which public opinion is 
more than ripe, but which we are denied altogether for similar 


reasons ? And meanwhile parties have fought over issues about 
which no one in his heart cared a jot. Is this progress or a pathetic 
shuffling hither and thither in response to a hundred conflicting 
impetuses? And how much worse it would be if we had the 
ideally “ sensitive’ Parliament for your purpose,—one, that is, 
of political poltroons, partisan but without convictions, so that 
each party might be induced to bid without limit against the 
other ! 

These remarks might have been addressed also to your corre- 
spondent “A. H. R.” had he been content to state that he himself 
desired a Parliament sensitive like his barometer. But when 
one finds him stating that this is the view of the ordinary elector, 
one retires from the unequal contest, recognising him for one 
with whom argument is impossible. He is entrenched and 
sandbagged against all contact with the mind of his fellows.— 
Yours, etc. C. P. KInNINMONTH. 

Bramhall, Cheshire. 

April 18th. 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—May I suggest that Representation as at present in- 
stituted could be advantageously supplemented by a list of the 
more important controversial items of the Parliamentary pro- 
gramme being appended to the voting paper to record a vote 
for or against each item? The results would serve as a general 
guide for Parliament. 

The eccentric voter would be substantially satisfied by being 
able to record his obsession in an additional blank space, and his 
ardour would, perhaps, be tempered by the publication of results. 

Dartford. F. A. P. 


THE CELTIC NATIONS AND THEIR 
PHONETIC SYSTEMS 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Once before this an article of mine in THE NEw 
STATESMAN prompted Sir Harry Johnston to deliver himself 
of his views on Irish language studies. No one who is acquainted 
with his essay on “ People and Language of Ireland” in Views 
and Reviews will doubt the sincerity of his interest in the subject, 
or that his criticism—unlike that of many—is wholly a matter 
of goodwill. Nevertheless, he seems to have come to a rather 
too hasty conclusion on this question of the transcription of 
Irish-Gaelic. Irish sounds cannot be represented in English 
combinations as he would desire; e.g., his instance Worre 
(even with the final e pronounced, as it would not be at sight 
by the English) does not represent Mhaire. Mhaire contains 
(1) a Vw broad; (2) a very broad a (almost like awe, and longer 
than the longest English vowel); (3) a very faint and short, 
but pure, ee sound; (4) an r slender imperatively to be dis- 
tinguished from either English r in such a word as mirror; and 
(5) a vowel mediate between the English obscure vowel and 
the forward ee short. Can Sir Harry Johnston’s Worre be 
said to picture these complicated combinations of sound? And, 
roughly, the same thing applies to almost any conceivable 
transcription of almost any Irish word into normal English 
lettering. 

Now, of course, careful instructions could be made out by 
which a conventional English lettering would fairly represent 
the Irish sounds, but these instructions would be so numerous 
and complicated that it would be as easy to give, and easier 
to hold in mind, a scheme for the production of the sounds 
from the original Irish spelling. 

Irish spelling could to some degree be reformed internally, 
and, in fact, a long effort has been made to this end. But the 
task is complicated by the very poverty of Ireland and the lack 
of support among official educationists. It is difficult to see 
how the Gaelic Leaguers, mostly the plainest people, could 
have spontaneously created a body of scholarships such as 
was possible to the Germans who were at work on general philology 
at a time when no English University (Sir Harry Johnston will 
applaud the stricture) even appeared to know that Irish, modern 
or ancient, existed. Yet often the youths and maidens of the 
League have appreciated Irish as an intellectual ion, 


acquiring a scholarly ardour even for the oldest forms of the 
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all this in face of an official discouragement which, 
as Sir Harry Johnston will be aware, was often “ spiteful.” 
In my own second-hand copy of Views and Reviews, Sir Harry 
Johnston's essay on the Irish language is carefully annotated 
by some student. There is, moreover, a mature Celtic scholarship 
in Ireland. Professor John MacNeill and Dr. Hyde are not 
to be ignored ; and the work of Professor Bergin and Mr. Best 
is known in every Celtic centre in European and American 
Universities. All these write of Irish “as philologists could 
write”; and the two first names are directly associated with 
the “ revival ” movement. 

By the way, the spelling of Celtic with a C instead of a K 
seems to be unimportant; but one reason for the C is that 
it is so in French and German as in Latin and in Irish, where C 
is always hard. 

J. M. Hone. 


“WHAT IS WRONG WITH 
AGRICULTURE ?” 


To the Editor of Tuk New SrTatesman. 


Str,—In your article under the above heading you described 
what you believed to be the real object of landowners, and the 
manner of their lives. Such a description may be true of those 
landowners who own mines, ships, and factories, but I fancy they 
bear a very small proportion to the total number of persons 
who own land. It certainly is not a true description of the only 
landowner in this neighbourhood who owns a factory as well as 
being a landowner. 

Chiefly owing to increased taxes, most of us are only too 
thankful for any means available which will enable us to live on 
our estates, which we want to do, not for the reasons assigned to 
us by you, but because we quite honestly want to fulfil what our 
fathers taught us to be our duty, in looking after our estates, 
and doing what public work we can. To do this many of us 
have had to let our shooting, give up our home farms, and save 
money in every way possible. 

You have something to say of a none too complimentary 
character of thesmallfarmer. Since the Small Holdings Act was 
passed I have taken every opportunity of making small farms, 
and I think Ihave reason to be proud of the result, especially at 
this time, because I am told that it means that my property is 
producing an increased amount of food per annum, the value of 
which is something like £6,000. It may be quite true that the 
farmer is slow to co-operate, and that he does not produce as 
much food per acre as the farmer on the Continent, but has he 
received the same help from the State in education, in research, 
and in interest as his foreign competitor? If he had he might 
have done as well.—Yours, etc., 

Hucu Acitanp TroyrTe. 

Huntsham Court, Bampton, Devon. 

April 17th. 


[We have never denied the existence of landowners- who 
manage their estates intelligently and in a spirit diametrically 
opposed to the spirit of greed. Our case merely is that our 
present system does not lead to the Jand of England being culti- 
vated in the most productive and desirable way.—Eb. N.S.] 


Miscellany 


THE TWO KINGS OF 
JERUSALEM 
HE plain twentieth-century man, who travels 
daily on the Tube or performs the common round 
of trench life, and who, therefore, is not conversant 


with the ways of diplomacy and Foreign Offices and politics, 
might learn many things to surprise him in two thick 





volumes on Diplomatic Practice,* produced by Sir Ernest 
Satow at the very moment when, in Russia, one of the 
last strongholds of the eighteenth century was crumbling 
under the hammer-strokes of the twentieth. For instance, 
what plain man knows that, in the eighteenth century 
and in the diplomacy of to-day, there are two Kings of 
Jerusalem ? Yet so itis; and the fact is of some importance 
to diplomatists. For kings have three kinds of titles: 
the grand titre, the titre moyen, and the petit titre; and 
the grand titre is used in the most solemn of diplomatic 
documents. Now, when the Emperor of Austria signs 
his grand titre, he claims to be not only Emperor of Austria, 
Apostolic King of Hungary, Count of Hohenembs, and 
fifty other things, but also King of Jerusalem; and when 
the King of Spain signs his grand titre he claims to be not 
only King of Spain and Gibraltar, but also King of Jerusalem 
and Emperor of Austria. Therefore, if very important 
diplomatic documents have to be signed en grand titre 
by Austria and Spain they are signed not by the Emperor 
of Austria and the King of Spain, but by two Kings of 
Jerusalem and two Emperors of Austria. This is obviously 
awkward, especially if, as sometimes happens, the diplo- 
matists begin seriously to discuss who is King of Jerusalem. 
A way out of the difficulty has been discovered which is 
characteristic of the diplomatic mind. When such titles 
are used an article is inserted in the treaty stipulating 
that “cela ne tire pas &@ conséquence.” 

We have said that this is characteristic of the diplomatic 
mind, and the two volumes of Sir Ernest Satow prove 
our assertion. They are excellent and fascinating volumes, 
but the seventeenth and eighteenth, not the twenticth 
century, rustle in their pages. Diplomatic practice every- 
where retains much of the spirit and the letter of the ancien 
régime, and when occasionally brutal modern facts compel 
the diplomatist regretfully to acknowledge that Louis XVI. 
is dead, he still retains even the ancient letter, and adds 
with a sigh: “Cela ne tire pas « conséquence.” Thus 
there are 800 pages in Sir Ernest’s volumes, but not until 
the last page of the last volume, and then only vaguely, 
is there any recognition of the fact that diplomacy can 
be used as the art of obtaining co-operation between nations 
and peoples. The book is intended as a guide for the 
young diplomatist, and the young diplomatist will learn 
that the chief qualification for his post is, according to 
Sir Ernest, that he must be, “in short, a gentleman,” with 
“‘ good temper, good health, and good looks.” “ Science 
is not necessary,” and “ geography, beyond elementary 
notions, is not of great value.” And the reason soon 
becomes obvious. Diplomacy, for Sir Ernest, is still 
pre-eminently a thing of Courts and Princes, of etiquette, 
manners, forms, and titles. The Austrian Ambassador, 
for instance, regards himself not as a servant of the 
Austrian peoples, but as a personal representative of 
the King of Jerusalem. And that is what makes his 
birth and his manners so supremely important; for in a 
society where a man moves as a personal representative 
of Counts of Hohenembs and Kings of Jerusalem is 
it supremely important that he should be, “in short, a 
gentleman.” 

Diplomacy and diplomatists are the every-day organs 
of international relationship, and because they are hide- 
bound by traditions which began to die violent deaths 
nearly a century and a half ago, international relations 
suffer. They suffer in two ways particularly, and it is 
only by tracing the history of diplomacy and the persistence 
of its traditions that we can reveal its feelings. In the first 


* A Guide to Diplomatic Practice. By Sir Ernest Satow, formerly 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. Longmans, 
28s. net 
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place, the diplomatist was in all countries, and still is in 
most countries, the representative not of a people or 
Parliament, but of a Court and a King. Now, etiquette 
and titles and forms, which to ordinary people are trifles, 
are of intense importance to Courts and Kings, One 
can see this in The Life and Letters of Queen Victoria, 
or in the Kaiser’s genuine horror of lése-majesté, Hence 
the perpetual and, to the ordinary man, ridiculous pre- 
occupation of diplomacy with the minutie of form. Only 
a few years before the cataclysm of the Revolution the 
Court and diplomacy of Louis XVI. nearly embroiled 
the French and Russian nations by refusing to address 
the Czarina as impériale or votre majesté trés-chrétienne. 
Under such circumstances the precedence of their royal 
masters was for ambassadors always a question of “ vital 
interest and honour.” This explains the enormous import- 
ance to diplomatists of the order in which people sit round 
a table or walk, a fact which gave rise to an interesting 
episode at a Court ball in London in 1768. The order 
of precedence gave the right of the first seat to the 
ambassador of the Emperor, but the French claim to the 
second seat was not universally admitted. On this occasion 
the Russian Ambassador arrived before the French and 
proceeded to take his seat next to the Imperial Ambassador. 
When the French Ambassador arrived he was infuriated 
to see what had happened, but with the dexterity of a 
diplomat, and aided, we presume, by physical slimness, 
he promptly climbed over the second bench and contrived 
to slip himself in between the persons of his two colleagues. 
The result was a serious diplomatic “incident” and a 
duel, This tremendous question of kingly and imperial 
precedence accounts, of course, for the otherwise inexplicable 
behaviour of diplomatists at International Peace Congresses 
before the nineteenth century. One may recall as typical 
Macaulay’s description of the Congress of Ryswick, at 
which “the chief business” of the French and Imperial 
plenipotentiaries ‘‘ was to watch each other’s legs. Neither 
of them thought it consistent with the dignity of the Crown 
which he served to advance towards the other faster than 
the other advanced towards him. If, therefore, one of 
them perceived that he had inadvertently stepped forward 
too quick he went back to the door, and the stately minuet 
began again.” At Ryswick the plenipotentiaries spent a 
month or two disputing over such questions of precedence, 
e.g., a8 to who should, and who should not, be addressed 
as “‘ Excellency,” but that was nothing to the record of 
some congresses, At the Congress of Cambray the pleni- 
potentiaries, when they met in 1721, decided that the 
first thing to do was “to frame a réglement for ceremonial, 
police, and conduct of servants of the plenipotentiaries ” ; 
but it took four years to arrive at agreement upon the 
réglement, which was only approved on April 7th, 1725, 
“* just as the Congress was on the point of being broken up,” 

The world has, of course, moved on since Cambray, 
and diplomacy, to some extent, with it. But the tradition 
that the main content of diplomacy is precedence, honour, 
forms, manners, and etiquette is far from dead. Almost 
the whole of Sir Ernest’s book is concerned either with 
precedence, etiquette, or forms, from the elaborate cere- 
monial when the Czar of All the Russias receives—or, 
rather, received—an ambassador down to the number of 
guns to which an Envoy Extraordinary is entitled when 
he visits a warship, or the exact wording of the last 
diplomatic flourish in a Protocol, The extraordinary per- 
sistence of the tradition is perhaps most obvious in that 
most important question of the language of diplomatic 
intercourse. All through the eighteenth century diplo- 
matists quarrelled about the right of the one to address 
the other in his own language, and the question was so 
burning because it was bound up with that of the precedence 


of the different monarchs and States. Thus, about 1750, 
important negotiations between France and England 
had to be suspended owing to the refusal of the French 
Commissioners to receive a memorandum in English. 
But one hundred years later the same question was still 
troubling diplomatists, and Russia, Germany, and England 
all kept the old quarrels going at one time or another 
in the persons of Canning, Bernstorff, Lord Aberdeen, 
Palmerston, Budberg, Bismarck, and Gortschakov. Probably 
the dovecots of the European Chancelleries are still periodic- 
ally fluttered by one diplomatist attempting to force another 
to write notes to him in a language which either one or both 
of them do not understand. 

But diplomatic practice suffers from another and a stiil 
more disastrous characteristic which is also derived directly 
from its ancient monarchical traditions. The old view 
of the diplomatist’s function is shown in the famous definition 
of an ambassador by Sir Henry Wotton as “an honest 
man, sent to lie abroad for the good of his country,” or 
in the terser definition by Calliéres as “an honourable 
spy.” Calliéres, writing two hundred years ago, adds 
that one of the principal occupations of a diplomatist is 
to discover the secrets of the Court to which he is accredited. 
There you have the tradition baldly revealed in its original 
nakedness. The ambassador is the personal representative 
of his king, and all other kings are his enemies, open or 
secret, plotting and intriguing to get the better of him. 
Diplomacy, so far from being the art of international 
co-operation, is the art of a masked and latent war, to be 
carried on by intrigue, bribery, a nimble brain, and the 
skilful use of ambiguous language. It is no exaggeration 
to say that this tradition survives to-day in a modified 
form, We have already remarked that there is hardly 
a hint in Sir Ernest’s two volumes that diplomacy might, 
and should, be used as the art of international co-operation. 
To him the diplomatist is still a man who is perpetually 
engaged in a struggle against a competitor and a foe. The 
maxims of Calliéres are reproduced by him “ as hints that 
may be valuable to younger members of the profession,” 
because they “have lost nothing of their value by the 
lapse of time.” The subtle and pernicious effect of this 
tradition upon international relations could only be shown 
by a detailed analysis of diplomatic negotiations, but 
one apparently unimportant example may serve to indicate 
the trend of its effect. Sir Ernest devotes considerable 
space in his book to an attempt to define the most important 
words used in diplomacy, The results are not exhilarating. 
Some words, such as “ démarche,” defy definition simply 
because they appear to be capable of being used to mean 
anything under the sun. In other cases an elaborate attempt 
is made to distinguish between two technical terms such 
as Mediation and Good Offices; but, having made the 
distinction, diplomatists in their communications punc- 
tiliously and almost invariably confuse the two meanings. 
Now, as soon as actual negotiations are analysed, the 
object and effect of this careful misuse of language become 
apparent. It facilitates the deception of the other man, 
who is regarded as an opponent ex hypothesi, and it enables 
one to tell in a gentlemanly manner what in other circles 
would be simply a lie. Here are two examples. At the 
time of the Franco-Prussian War in 1870, Granville offered 
“Good Offices” or “ Mediation” (the two terms were 
confused) to the French Government with a view to settling 
the differences. The Due de Grammont replied that 
“nous ne saurions accéder aujourd’hui a offre du Cabinet 
de Londres.”” At the same time he made a speech to the 
Chamber saying that he had begun negotiations with 
foreign Powers: “ Afin d’obtenir leurs bons offices auprés 
de la Prusse afin qu'elle reeonnit la légitimité de nos griefs.” 
Sir Ernest Satow has an explanation of these discrepant 
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statements which we do not understand; the obvious 
explanation is that diplomatic language enables a Minister 
to refuse mediation and at the same time to inform Parlia- 
ment that he is asking for it. The second example is 
more recent and even more remarkable, though it is not 
quoted by Sir Ernest. An ultimatum is defined in his 
book as a “ Note or memorandum in which a Government 
or its diplomatic representative states the conditions 
on which the State in whose name the declaration is made 
will insist.” The refusal of an ultimatum, therefore, entails 
war; and Sir Ernest regards the Austrian Note to Serbia 
of July, 1914, as an ultimatum. So, too, did Sir Edward 
Grey at the time when he was deprecating such a violent 
and irrevocable measure on the part of the Austrian Govern- 
ment. Thereupon (vide No. 14 on the White Paper) the 
Austrian Ambassador was “authorised to explain” to 
him “ that the step taken at Belgrade was not an ultimatum, 
but a démarche with a time limit.” It would be difficult 
to find a more beautiful example of the diplomatic lie. 
L. S. Wootr. 


FOUR POEMS 


(These poems are four of a large number left by Enwarp Tuomas, 
recently killed in action.) 


THE BRIDGE 


I have come a long way to-day : 

On a strange bridge alone, 

Remembering friends, old friends, 

I rest, without smile or moan, 

As they remember me without smile or moan. 


All are behind, the kind 

And the unkind too, no more 

To-night than a dream. The stream 

Runs softly, yet drowns the Past, 

The dark-lit stream has drowned the Future and the 
Past. 


No traveller has rest more blest 

Than this moment brief between 

Two lives, when the Night’s first lights 

And shades hide what has never been, 

Things goodlier, lovelier, dearer, than will be or have 
been. 


GONE, GONE AGAIN 


Gone, gone again, 
May, June, July, 
And August gone, 
Again gone by, 


Not memorable, 
Save that I saw them go, 
As past the empty quays 
The rivers flow. 


And now again, 

In the harvest rain, 

The Blenheim oranges 

Fall grubby from the trees, 


As when I was young— 
And when the lost one was here— 


And when the war began 
To turn young men to dung. 


Look at the old house, 
Outmoded, dignified, 

Dark and untenanted, 
With grass growing instead 


Of the footsteps of life, 
The friendliness, the strife ; 
In its beds have lain 
Youth, love, age, and pain ; 


I am something like that ; 

Only I am not dead, 

Still breathing and interested 

In the house that is not dark :— 


I am something like that : 

Not one pane to reflect the sun, 
For the schoolboys to throw at— 
They have broken every one. 


ADLESTROP 


Yes. I remember Adlestrop— 
The name, because one afternoon 
Of heat the express-train drew up there 
Unwontedly. It was late June. 


The steam hissed. Someone cleared the throat. 
No one left and no one came 

On the bare platform. What I saw 
Was Adlestrop—only the name 


And willows, willow-herb, and grass, 
And meadowsweet, and haycocks dry, 
No whit less still and lonely fair 
Than the high cloudlets in the sky. 


And for a minute a blackbird sang 
Close by, and round him, mistier, 
Farther and farther, all the birds 
Of Oxfordshire and Gloucestershire. 


FIFTY FAGGOTS 


There they stand, on their ends, the fifty faggots 

That once were underwood of hazel and ash 

In Jenny Pinks’s Copse. Now, by the hedge 

Close packed, they make a thicket fancy alone 

Can creep through with the mouse and wren. Next 

Spring 

A blackbird or a robin will nest there, 

Accustomed to them, thinking they will remain 

Whatever is for ever to a bird : 

This Spring it is too late; the swift has come. 

*Twas a hot day for carrying them up: 

Better they will never warm me, though they must 

Light several Winters’ fires. Before they are done 

The war will have ended, many other things 

Have ended, maybe, that I can no more 

Foresee or more control than robin and wren. 
Epwarp EastTaway. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HERE were several entertaining passages in the 
letters read during the ffoulkes v. Nash case. But 
the most interesting was interesting by virtue 

rather of its argument than of its phraseology. Shocked 
beyond measure by the threatened disclosure that the 
memoirs of Lady Cardigan, Lord Rossmore, and other 
ornaments of Society were at least not entirely their own 
work, Mr. Eveleigh Nash uttered this cri du ceur : 

If persons who have received fees for helping well-known people 


to write their memoirs are going to give them away in this public 
fashion, then I don’t know what things are coming to. 


That may be called looking at it from the publisher’s point 
of view. 
cs % x 

I don’t pretend to know anything about the extent to 
which Mrs. ffoulkes assisted her bevy of noble and princely 
collaborators. I never met Lady Cardigan and I’m glad 
I didn’t: I might have been put in the book. But the 
general question of literary “ ghosts ” is one of some interest 
and, pace Mr. Nash, there are some public interests involved. 
If it is not supposed a fair thing to sell a mixture of butter 
and margarine as butter, is it fair (it is, of course, legal) to 
sell a mixture of the Queen of Timbuctoo and Miss Jinks 
as the Queen of Timbuctoo? The parallel is, of course, 
not perfect. Butter, even in our most Devonport moods, 
must be admitted superior to margarine: whereas Miss 
Jinks may be a very much more accomplished writer than 
the Queen. The fact remains it is for the Queen and not 
for her coadjutor that the public buys the book ; and when 
the Queen has not actually written the work herself the 
public is being, in some degree, deceived. 


a ae ae 


Nevertheless, it is not the publisher who is, in such cases, 
mainly responsible. After all, a publisher never has any 
proof that any manuscript he receives is the composition 
of the person who pretends to have written it. If Mr. Hall 
Caine cared to get Mrs. Barclay to write books under his 
name and Mrs, Barclay arranged for Mr. Caine to send her 
MSS. out under his signature, the publishers might know 
nothing whatever of the substitution. It would be quite 
easy for a person of political aspirations to get an expert 
(without consulting his publisher) to write him books on 
Free Trade and Small Holdings and make a reputation, and 
even begin a career, on the strength of them. I should not 
like to swear that this had never been done. A publisher 
may well argue to himself that So-and-so wants someone 
to compile his reminiscences and that he, the publisher, 
knows the best possible person for such a job and will 
save trouble by supplying him. The person whose conduct 
is primarily involved is clearly the nominal author of the 
book. It is his business, if he has any regard for veracity and 
any desire to appear as what he is rather than what he is 
not, to state in his preface precisely the amount of assistance 
he has received : unless, indeed, he has merely employed an 
amanuensis to take things down literally from dictation. 
It is rather a stupid thing to pretend to be able to write 
when you can’t and to hire out your name to a compiler 
in order to get money or notoriety. There are, however, 
large numbers of people who will do it. The next thing 
will be to get a musical comedy beauty to sit for one’s 
portrait and have the results shown in the Academy as a 
reproduction of one’s own ugly face. But of course 
it doesn’t really matter who writes these books of “* Society ”’ 





memoirs, and the people who read them deserve to be 
bamboozled. 


a e * 


Letters from strangers can usually be accounted for. 
But why on earth I, more than anyone else, should have 
received a letter from America asking me to contribute 
towards the re-establishment of a backwoods library I 
don’t know. This, however, has been my experience this 
week, and I trust that I am not endangering the new Anglo- 
Saxon Entente by relieving my feelings in the following: 


LINES 


Written on receiving from the librarian of a College which educates 
“the mountain youth of Tennessee” a request for “a book” 
to assist in the re-formation of the library, which was recently 
destroyed by fire. 


Mine ears have heard your distant moan, 
O mountain youth of Tennessee ; 
Even the bowels of a stone 
Would melt at your librarian’s plea. 
Although we’re parted by the ocean, 
I’m most distressed about your fire : 
Only I haven’t any notion 
What sort of volume you require. 


I have a Greene, a Browne, a Gray, 
A Gilbert White, a William Black, 
Trollope and Lovelace, Swift and Gay, 
And Hunt and Synge: nor do I lack 
More sober folk for whom out there 
There may be rather better scope, 
Three worthy men of reverend air, 
A Donne, a Prior and a Pope. 


Peacock or Lamb, discreetly taken, 
Might fill the hungry mountain belly, 
Or Hogg, or Suckling, Crabbe or Bacon 
(Bacon’s not Shakespeare, Crabbe is Shelley). 
‘And if—for this is on the cards— 
You do not like this mental food, 
I might remit less inward bards : 
My well-worn Spenser or my Hood. 


Longfellows may be in your line 
(Shorters we know are second-raters), 
Or one might speed across the brine 
A Mayflower full of Pilgrim Paters. 
Or, then again, you may devote 
Yourselves to less exsthetic lore, 
Yet if I send you out a Grote* 
For all I know you'll ask for More. 


O thus proceeds my vacillation : 
For now the obvious thought returns 
That after such a conflagration 
A fitting sequel might be Burns. 
And now again I change my mind 
And, almost confidently, feel 
That since to Beg you are inclined 
You might like Borrow, say, or Steele. 
Envoi. 
Yes, Prince, this song shall have an end. 
A sudden thought has come to me— 


The thing is settled: I shall send 
A Tennyson to Tennessee ! 


But, as a matter of fact, unless I get a special permit for 
the export of second-hand books, I shan’t be able to send 


them even that. 
a & * 


I recently misdescribed the new T'o-Day as a quarterly : 
it is really a monthly, issued from 10 Adam Street, Adelphi. 
SOLoMON EAGLE. 





* Or, with an appearance of greater generosity, one might return 
them the Pound they sent us some years since. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Wood and Stone: A Romance. By Joun Cowper Powys. 
Heinemann. 6s. net. 


The Gates of Kut. By Linpsay Russert. Cassell. 6s. 
Red Fleece. By Witt Levincton Comrort. Heinemann. 
5s. net. 


A Marriage Has Been Arranged. By Racnet SwerTe 


MacnaMarRaA. Arnold. 6s. 


It was, I think, a mistake to accompany the issue of 
Wood and Stone with an announcement that it could be 
placed “ unhesitatingly at the side of Dostoievsky’s master- 
pieces.” It can be placed beside Dostoievsky’s masterpieces 
only in the literal sense in which a cat may look at a king, 
and in which, as the White King assured Alice, “ there’s 
nothing like eating hay when you're faint.” Wood and 
Stone has indeed two points of resemblance to Dostoievsky’s 
masterpieces : it is extremely long, and it is mostly about 
people whose thought and behaviour diverge sharply from 
the normal, as the normal is understood in this country. 
It is interesting, and, on the whole, original in form, though 
affinities can be detected between it and the Russians on 
the one hand, and between it and Mr. Hardy on the other. 
The obligation to Mr. Hardy is stressed by the author 
himself in the Preface : 


It must be understood, however, that the temerity of the author 
does not carry him so far as to regard his eccentric story as in any 
sense an attempted imitation of the Wessex novelist. Mr. Hardy 
cannot be imitated. The mention of his admirable name at the 
beginning of this book is no more than a humble salutation addressed 
to the monarch of that particular country, by a wayward nomad, 
lighting a bivouac-fire, for a brief moment, in the heart of a land 
that is not his. 

“ Brief moment” is good; there are 722 pages in the 
book, apart from the Preface itself, which tells us that 
“the following narrative ... gathers itself round . . . the 
problem of getting to the bottom of that world-old struggle 
between the ‘ well-constituted ’ and the ‘ ill-constituted,’ 
which the writings of Nietzsche have recently called so 
startlingly to our attention.” Gathering myself round 
the problem of getting to the bottom of what Mr. Powys 
means, I am left with the conclusion that his story had 
better have been left to preface and explain itself. He 
has, it is true, some good things to say in his Preface about 
art (or, as he puts it, Art): 

She must keep the horizons open—that must be her main concern. 
She must hold fast to poetry and humour, and about her creations 
there must be a certain spirit of liberation, and the presence of large 
tolerant after-thoughts. 

Mr. Powys’ Art does not quite always hold fast to humour. 
Of his Napoleonic Mortimer Romer, whom one may perhaps 
describe as the Quarry King, one reads : 

His erotic appetite . . . remained as insatiable as ever. Age 
did not dull, nor finance wither, that primordial craving. The 
aphrodisiac instincts in Mortimer Romer were, however, much less 
simple than might be supposed. 

But why should I suppose anything about them at all ? 
Romer, we learn, gets sexual pleasure out of terrorising, 
bullying, dominating ; and so subtle is he that he gets his 
pleasure by doing this vicariously. Thus there is in his 
household a little half-foreign “‘ poor relation,” a creature 
of exquisite sensitiveness and tremulous emotion, whom 
Romer’s daughter tortures by playing on her fears—and 
this is Romer’s way of satisfying his sex! Well, well ; 
there is no disputing about tastes, and it takes all sorts 
to make a world. Sexual is as sexual does, and there 
are a whole lot more of sexual doings in Wood and Stone. 
The charming daughter who tortures her cousin is one of 
those primitive pagans with no morals and a tremendous 
lust of life, and the way she lures on the poor young vicar, 


who believes in the celibacy of the clergy, is something 
shocking. She meets her match, however, in an employee 
of her father’s—a highly-skilled, highly-sexed young man 
of extraordinary physical beauty. Then there is the 
queer middle-aged recluse, more or less dependent on 
Romer, and therefore bullied by him, who loves the little 
foreign cousin—in a sort of way; but the odd thing about 
him is that he hasn’t got any sex at all. It would be unfair 
to suggest, however, that sex is the sole theme of the book. 
The finest thing in it is the account of the deep, unselfish 
love between Luke Andersen, the stone-carving Adonis-Juan, 
and his brother. There are politics, too, and much descrip- 
tion of natural scenery, and a whole host of characters— 
some of them very vividly realised—whom I cannot find 
space even to mention. Some of the writing admirably 
conveys colour, atmosphere, emotion; and the writer's 
reverence for the poor, the weak, the timid, the outcast, 
is morally uplifting, as it is psychologically discerning. 
Altogether an interesting book, but curiously mixed in 
quality. 

The Gates of Kut is not a good book. The author is 
satirical and condemnatory in a very cheap and easy way. 
“London, gay and laughing,” is pictured as luxurious, 
callous. “‘ What was Kut beside the latest revue?” 
is asked with a fine air of moral indignation, without regard 
to the fact that the nation does take the war seriously 
(if only because any universal calamity insists upon being 
taken seriously), and that to seek distraction from a pressing, 
continuous, and omnipresent anxiety is scarcely a moral 
fault. Again (to turn from the vast to the trivial) there 
is condemnation of “ the fatuous or epigrammatic remarks 
that pass nowadays for wit.” This is severe, but the 
author has an exacting standard of wit, as may be seen 
from this extract : 

** And what have comedians,” asked Captain Territt, . -. 
do with politics ?” 

** A very great deal sometimes,” drawled someone, and a quick 
flash of laughter followed. 


Or from this: 
Even the cheerful optimist did not help matters much . . . by 
declaring that every man would, of course, be allowed by law to 
have four wives when the war was over. It was reported that 
some of the married men, hearing this rumour, had openly decided 
not to come home at all. 
The heroine has a style of conversation not the less her 
own because it is common—in this sort of book. She 
talks about “‘ the decadent need that has sprung up from 
wasted ground ” (when decadence comes, can a spring be 
far behind ?), and says: “in other circumstances I would 
have donned the mask that I have schooled myself to wear.” 
The managing, middle-aged, good-hearted woman (another 
type all too familiar to us—in novels) is so disconcerted, 
presumably by the war, that she appears on different 
occasions—and, indeed, on the same occasion—as Lady 
Beckendon, Emma Lady Beckendon, and Lady Emma 
Beckendon. And yet the author suggests that some of the 
“‘ aristocracy’ are not doing their share! At least, I 
do not know what other meaning is to be attached to this 
sort of talk by a general officer : 
** . . . those of whom we read so much in the papers—Lord 
Somebody’s sons and Lady Something’s nephews—what are they 
doing? . . . Running messages like errand-boys, dressed up in 
Staff uniforms, comfortably out of the firing-zone. The Turkey- 
carpet and Armchair Brigade I call them. . Had I my own 
way I'd run every Staff aide into the trenches, where he is needed ; 
and I'd use one trained boy-scout for every s ix of them.” 
The utterer of these noble sentiments is—at a London 
dinner-table. 

Red Fleece is a spirited and courageous work, written 
by a man who apparently knows the horrors of war at 
first-hand, and succeeds in conveying some idea of them 
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even through the medium of an atrociously incoherent, 
sentimental, and hysterical style—a sort of Kipling and 
soda-water style. The story is of American war corre- 
spondents and Russian revolutionaries with the Russian 
armies at the beginning of the war. The revolutionaries are 
the real “ extremists ’—‘ lay-down-your-arms,” “ peace- 
at-any-price ” extremists. And their views and conduct 
are treated with the reverence due to heroisms and idealisms. 
The heroine of A Marriage Has Been Arranged—or, 
rather, the main female character; for, in so far as there 
is a heroine at all, it is somebody else—is one of those 
fascinating, provoking, heartless creatures that one has 
met before in fiction. She “loves” her husband with 
passion, but a poor kind of passion. She is outraged when 
she finds she is going to have a baby. Her heartlessness 
drives her husband into the arms of the woman whom 
really, without knowing it, he has loved all along. Hence 
complications—cut short by the war. The story is brightly 
and energetically told. GERALD GOULD. 


THE OLD PROBLEMS 


The Contingency of the Laws of Nature. By Emre 
Boutroux, Member of the Académie Francaise. 
Authorised Translation by Frep Rotuwe.i. Open 
Court Publishing Co. 5s. net. 

A Modern Job: An Essay on the Problem of Evil. By 
ETIENNE GirAN. With Introduction by ARCHDEACON 
Littey. Authorised Translation by Frep RoTuweEtt, 
Open Court Publishing Co. 2s. 6d. net. 


M. Boutroux thinks that “The laws of Nature have 
no absolute existence ; they simply express a given phase, 
a stage, a moral and esthetic degree of things, so to speak.” 
This assertion by itself is doubtless unintelligible; it is 
meant te be taken as part of an elaborate interpretation 
of reality, though, even so, it is not particularly easy to 
understand. The exposition is couched in highly technical 
language, but a general idea of it may perhaps be briefly 
given. It was presented, as long ago as 1874, as a thesis 
at the Sorbonne, and it has a distinct historical interest. 
Whether it has actually had a direct influence on the 
characteristic philosophical developments of more recent 
years—Bergsonism, pragmatism, ‘‘ humanism ’”—we cannot 
say ; but certainly it anticipated the general trend of 
thought, of which the schools just named are only examples, 
away from the austerity of pure metaphysics and towards 
a creed which, by in some way and to some extent confusing 
the speculative mind with the ‘phenomenon provoking 
speculation, should avoid the apparent barrenness and 
finality of the laws of thought. M. Boutroux, contrary 
to what you might expect from his mere title, has an ethical, 
even a religious, aim. Beginning with a discussion of 
scientific laws, he works up to the freedom of the will. 
He is concerned to find a via media between necessity and 
chance, and he finds it in contingency (contingence). He 
maintains that his doctrine, “applied to the different 
forms of being, seems as though it would explain, to the 
entire exclusion of chance, the contingency which may 
be manifested in their history.” Now, the consideration 
that the spontaneity of human will seems to be a type 
of activity distinguishable at once from the rigidity of 
predestination and the capriciousness of chance is neither 
new nor false ; but it is a consideration which by no means 
involves that “ contingency ” of the laws of Nature from 
which M. Boutroux works up to it. We cordially agree 
with him when he denounces chance as a “‘ word behind 
which we hide our ignorance, and which, far from explaining 
things, implies the very abandonment of all attempt at 


explanation, and, in a way, the abdication of thought ” ; 
but we are not sure that his contingency does not involve 
a similar abdication. He would be a better guide to the 
laws of Nature if he were a better guide to the nature of 
laws. He thinks that the “ principle of the distribution 
of phenomena into genera and species” is “the most 
general and abstract of the laws of Nature, after the principle 
of causal conjunction”; and he argues from the indeter- 
minableness of classes that the principle of classifica- 
tion itself is “‘ somewhat contingent and indeterminate.”’ 
The error is obvious. You cannot argue, from the impos- 
sibility of arranging observed facts in order, to the 
non-existence of order as such. The principle of identity, 
says M. Boutroux, is “ born of experience”; he might 
as well say that straightness, or any other abstract idea, 
was born of experience. Indeed, on his argument, we 
should get our idea of straightness from the continually 
greater approximation to straightness of lines which, 
as actually seen in experience, can never be straight at 
all. But this is a very old fallacy; the explosion of it is 
that, if we had not an a priori concept of straightness, we 
could not have the experience of things approximating 
to straightness. So with causation. “‘ Objective logical 
relations,” says M. Boutroux again, “ do not precede things ; 
they spring from them.” The philosophical cycle is complete 
— it was the denial of objective logical relations which led 
to the scepticism of Hume, which led to the constructive 
philosophy of Kant—and now we have the old denial 
back. But to quarrel with M. Boutroux’s metaphysics 
is not to fail in recognition of his fine and active thought, 
and of the importance inherent in his contention that 
“ life, feeling, and liberty are true and profound realities.” 

A Modern Job puts the old problem of suffering in a 
modern setting, and leaves it, necessarily, unsolved. Eliphaz 
re-states the doctrine of atonement, and of pain as the 
means of preparation for a future life of happiness; Bildad 
denies the practical omnipotence of God, and preaches 
the theory, just now becoming fashionable in this country, 
of a striving God who co-operates in the human strife 
against evil; Zophar, teaching that God does not will 
suffering, but does will that, through suffering, men “ should 
ever remain the children of His own spirit, and prove 
themselves worthy of their spiritual origin and destiny,” 
elaborates a creed of which the effective upshot is that 
men can, and must, tackle the evil of the world for them- 
selves. In short, the problem is left as it was; and the 
servant Elihu sums up his own belief by quoting: “ Beloved, 
a new commandment I give unto you, That ye love one 
another.” 


THE POWERS IN THE NEAR EAST 


Turkey, Greece, and the Great Powers. By G. F. Anzorr. 
Robert Scott. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Abbott is well known as a Philhellene of the most 
uncompromising nature and as a writer on that subject of 
Near-Eastern diplomacy and nationality in which it seems 
almost impossible to escape being numbered either among 
the “phils” or the “antis.” “ Philism,” which entails 
a measure of “ antiism,” always means that the Turcophil 
or the Bulgarophil or the Philhellene shuts his ears to at 
least one-quarter of the truth. Mr. Abbott does not escape 
this disaster, and it would be easy to preach him a long 
sermon about it; but it is more to the point to note that 
his book, despite some obvious blemishes of bias, is certainly 
the most amusing and one of the most instructive books 
yet written on the relations of Greece and Turkey with 
the Great Powers. The amusement comes from his 
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researches into the old records of relations in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries; the instruction 
from his exposition of the intricate diplomacy of the last 
century—the fruits of which we are at present enjoying, 
and which are among the most contentious questions of 
present politics. At first sight it might appear as though 
the amusement and the instruction had no right to be in 
the same book, as if the entertaining stories about 
seventeenth-century ambassadors and travellers in Turkey 
were merely brought in to sugar the heavy and rather musty 
story of modern diplomacy ; but to think this is to miss 
the main point which gives Mr. Abbott’s book a real unity 
and a somewhat bitter moral. However short-memoried be 
men and nations, the god of history never forgives and never 
forgets; and the careful reader of this book will not fail 
to notice how some of the follies of Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
and Russians were—after one and two and three centuries— 
visited upon their descendants’ heads in Athens and Con- 
stantinople between 1914 and 1917. 

In diplomacy, better than in any other branch of history, 
it is possible to study the naked stupidity of human beings 
and the terrible results of that stupidity. From 1586 
to about 1780 the attitude of the Great Powers towards 
the Turk was almost the exact opposite from what it was 
in the nineteenth century. In the early period they were 
the bullied, in the latter the bullies; but in both the pro- 
ceedings of the diplomatists again and again seem to overstep 
the limits of human folly. In the first period it was the 
tradition of European diplomacy to stand anything at 
the hands of the Grand Signior, and for centuries the Grand 
Signior fooled and insulted the Great Powers and their 
ambassadors to the top of his bent. The inviolability of 
diplomatic agents did not extend to the Golden Horn. In 
1624 the Turks put two Russian ambassadors to death ; 
in 1529 two others “ disappeared,” and a third “ came to 
look for them.” It was the common and pleasant custom 
of the Porte to clap into a most appalling prison the repre- 
sentative of any Power with whom its relations were 
strained, and even when “relations continued friendly.” 
Sir Thomas Bendyshe, our ambassador in 1628, during 
an audience was violently seized and haled off and locked 
up in a room, upon which treatment he plaintively remarks 
in his official despatch: “ The injury was much aggravated 
by the nature of the place to which I was confined.” The 
representative of His Most Christian Majesty, the King 
of France, at another audience was struck so violently on 
the mouth by the Chaoush-Bashi that two of his teeth 
were knocked out, and in the eighteenth century matters 
reached such a pass that the French Court ordered their 
ambassadors officially to adopt the device—unique, we 
imagine, in the annals of diplomacy—of pretending to 
be mad, whereupon M. de Ferriol carried out his orders 
so successfully that the Sublime Porte sent him back to 
France in chains. 

The performances of European statesmanship and 
diplomacy with regard to Turkey are hardly less grimly 
entertaining in the nineteenth than in the seventeenth 
century. It is almost incredible that people should have 
been able so unscrupulously to aim at what they considered 
to be their own country’s interests and so persistently to 
attain the opposite. Perhaps after all the two things 
are not unconnected as cause and effect, for in the long 
run mere expediency is the most dangerous and treacherous 
rule of action in every sphere of life. Certainly the preference 


for expediency and the narrowest “national interests ”’ 
rather than for any broad principles based upon what is 
just or right have been disastrous to all European, but 
particularly British, relations with the Porte between 
Only Gladstone and Bismarck among 


1850 and 1914. 


European statesmen come out of Mr. Abbott’s story with 
any shreds of credit, the first because he did occasionally 
have some vision which extended beyond and above his 
own toes, the latter because he at least spoke and acted 
without cant. The ordinary level of blind statesmanship 
is best seen in the speech of the late Lord Salisbury, in 
which he hailed the Austrian-German Alliance with 
enthusiasm as a bulwark of British interests, and exhorted 
us, if we did not trust the Turk, at least to trust the Austrian, 
the “ sentinel” of our interests in the Near East! 

The Great Powers’ diplomatic handling of Athens during 
the last century is only a little less humiliating than that 
of Constantinople. Mr. Abbott carries the story down 
to the end of 1916. His last chapter, which deals with 
recent events, deserves close attention, since it presents a 
side of the case which is not put before the people of this 
country. It is impossible to view with any kind of satis- 
faction the proceedings of the Allies’ diplomacy in Greece 
during the war, but Mr. Abbott’s case is itself too highly 
coloured with Philhellenism to gain immediate acceptance. 
Moreover, the lack of any authoritative or accurate know- 
ledge of many vital facts makes a suspension of judgment 
often the only reasonable position. 


AN ESSAYIST 


Pebbles on the Shore. By ‘* Alpha of the Plough.” Dent. 
Is. net. 


** Alpha of the Plough ” writes under a pen-name in order 
to say what he chooses ; he finds the device “‘ a great ease- 
ment of the soul,” and is amusing on its advantages. ‘‘ You 
can confess anything you like, and nobody thinks any the 
worse of you.” He has grasped the difference between 
writing anonymously and writing pseudonymously, the 
latter method being clearly a blessing in its creation of a 
fictitious personality in which the author himself can 
disappear and reappear, through which he can smile and 
dream, and from which he can fling his pebbles very fairly 
into the forehead of pretences less innocent than his own. 

I do not mind confessing (over my pen-name) that I am not good on 

rocks. My companion on the rope kept addressing me at critical 

moments by the name of Saunders. My name, I rejoice to say, is 
not Saunders ; but he had to call me something, and in the excite- 
ment of the moment could think of nothing but Saunders. Whenever 

I was slow in finding a handhold or foothold, there would come a 

stentorian instruction to Saunders to feel to the right or left, or 

higher up or lower down. And I remember I found it a great comfort 
to know that it was not I who was so slow, but that fellow Saunders. 

I seemed to see him as a laborious, futile person who would have 

been better employed at home looking after his hens. And so in 

these articles I seem again to be impersonating the ineffable 

Saunders, of whom I feel at liberty to speak plainly. I see before 

me a long vista of self-revelations, the real title of which ought to be 

“ The Showing Up of Saunders.” 


His titles are confessed irrelevancies, for his subjects are 
the two universals of the true essayist—himself and the 
world. Hence his distraction when he contemplates his 
weekly article. “ For an hour I had paced my room in 
search of a subject . . . the more I sharpened my pencils 
the more perplexed I grew as to the theme for an article. 
Subjects crowded on me.”’ The brief paper ends before it is 
begun. ‘“‘I have got to the end of my article without 
reaching my subject. I have looked up and down the street 
so long that it is time to go indoors.” What, in fact, he has 
really done is to explore and reveal a small corner of his 
brain, into which a myriad experiences have crept without 
choking the highway or desensitising the tissue of conscious 
thought or unconscious thoughtlessness. Every essayist 
is interesting, if at all, for himself, for his disclosure of 
personality, for his discovery of that strange island, his own 
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mind—a discovery, a disclosure so much more frank than 
the utmost intended frankness could make it. And so to fail 
in intimacy is to fail in the chief end of the essayist. Alpha 
does not fail, as immortal Montaigne did not fail ; and indeed 
there are pages in this little book which show how completely 
Montaigne has been absorbed, the very note of the French 
master sounding in the modern restless English of Talking 
to One’s Self : 

What if I talk to myself too? What if, like this man, I get so 

absorbed in the drama of my own mind that I cannot hear my own 

tongue going nineteen to the dozen? It is a disquieting idea. A 

strong conviction to the contrary, I see, amounts to nothing. This 

man, doubtless, had a strong conviction to the contrary—probably 
expressed an amused interest in anyone talking to himself as he 
passed him in the street. And the fact that my friends have never 
told me of the failing goes for nothing also. They may think I like 
to talk to myself. More probably they may know that I do not like 
to hear of my failings. I must watch myself. But, no, that won't 
do, I might as well say I would watch my dreams and keep them 
in check. How can the conscious state keep an eye on the uncon- 
scious ? If I do not know that I am talking how can I stop myself 
talking ? 

It is a mere concession to an imagined public that causes him 

to follow this with a trite speculation on the result of universal 

speaking aloud. 

States of mind are the alluring theme of an essayist, but 
not the only theme. Alpha is amusing because he is fifty 
and does not long to be twenty again; for all-round en- 
joyment there is no age like fifty, when you are fifty. He 
writes so well on a broomstick because he has grown up 
with the broomstick. He has the common sense which we 
all hope, or hoped, to possess at fifty. He is avowedly 
** with Doubting Thomas,” and is not even pitiful towards 
a man who has “an illimitable capacity for belief.” He 
has another use for the heavens than that of reading his 
little personal riddle in their ambiguous light. The procession 
of the stars ‘‘ is the best corrective for this agitated little 
madhouse in which we dwell and quarrel and fight and die. . . 
It is enough to see and feel and be silent.” His writing, in 
fact, has the quality of good talk, which is so good and so 
unforced that you are not tempted to interrupt, except 
vehemently when he speaks with deplorable perversity of 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. Even that offence is perhaps 
forgivable in a man whose talk is full of stimulating things, 
and who has the wisdom and courage to end with a piece so 
simply and truly felt as 4 Hawthorn Hedge. 


THE PLAYS OF EMILE VERHAEREN 


Plays. By Emite Veruarren. Constable. 6s. net. 
Verhaeren wrote four plays: The Dawn, The Cloister, 
Philip II., and Helen of Sparta. The style of his dramas is 
lyrical ; the emotional pace is precipitate and passionate. 
He mixes prose and verse in them; when the actors are 
calm they speak prose, when their excitement grows they 
speak in verse. Mr. Symons (the translator of The Dawn) 
has used a rhymed verse for the most part, reserving rhyme 
for the speeches of the Seer. He has translated this play 
very well. All four plays have much in common with 
Verhaeren’s poetry ; Verhaeren the dramatist, like Verhaeren 
the poet, suggests vast backgrounds to the emotions of his 
actors. The Dawn is Les Villes Tentaculaires in a dramatic 
form. Its theme is the struggle of the past with the future ; 
the agony of a world bringing a better one to birth. Héré- 
nien is a great tribune who transforms the struggle into a 
peace and dies in achieving it. There is a great glow of 
emotion in the play. The Cloister bears the same relation 
to Les Moines as The Dawn does to Les Villes Tentaculaires. 
In Les Moines each monk was an embodiment of a Catholic 
virtue; in the play, too, each actor represents a type. 
Behind each monk, behind Balthazar, Thomas, Mark, the 


Prior, stands an idea, one of the weapons with which the 
Church has conquered the world. Behind the whole group 
of monks is an ecclesiastical ideal, that of separate and 
exclusive jurisdiction, one that seemed no less injurious to 
the community in the author’s eyes than the military claim 
to a similar privilege. Mr. Osman Edwards points out in 
the preface which he has written to his own excellent trans- 
lation, that the struggle between the monks for the Priorate 
stands for a good deal more. “ Balthazar is not merely the 
victim of a frantic conscience. He is also the spokesman 
of emotional intuitive faith, which contrasts with the keen 
and subtle scholasticism of his opponent.” The question is 
which type is fittest to direct the policy of the Church ; thus 
it is not merely the ordeal of a monk, but the trial of the 
Church before the tribunal of modern thought, that we are 
looking at as spectators of this play. 

Philip II. is a national drama. It expresses the 
revolt of the Flemish conception of life (which Verhaeren 
expressed so fervidly in Toute la Flandre) against gloomy 
fanaticism and asceticism. Don Carlos is made the champion 
of Flanders and the joy of life ; Philip II. stands for pitiless 
repression and sullen denials. The portrait of Philip II. 
is striking. There is a scene in which Philip spying upon 
Don Carlos and vanishing into the dark without a word, is 
perceived by us to be followed himself as quietly by a 
monk of the Inquisition. This is characteristic of Ver- 
haeren’s method of suggesting in a vivid picture a whole 
condition of things. Philip the intriguer is in a net of 
intrigue and in the power of others. 

Helen of Sparta is a story which at bottom expresses the 
longing of those who have had many love adventures to be 
at rest. It is the tragedy of the gift of beauty in woman 
which rouses perpetually the passions of men. Many poets 
have described the career of Helen as though to be desired 
passionately, perpetually was an enviable fate; Verhaeren 
has. attempted to imagine the sufferings of Helen. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Some Modern Belgian Writers. A Critical Study. By G. Tunquet- 
Mitnes. With a Prefatory Note by Epmunp Gosse,C.B. Horace 
Muirhead. 3s. 6d. net. 

The days are past when the high names of religion and philosophy 
would thunder back and forth in controversy—a Pomponazzi for 
your Slawkenbergius—with all the compelling force of an exorcist’s 
spell. But the mind that respects authority, that finds in a well- 
stocked commonplace book a satisfactory substitute for thought, is 
eternally with us. It is to such minds that Miss Turquet-Milnes’ most 
powerful engine of criticism—a Burtonian capacity for citing names 
and phrases—will appear most impressive. Her familiarity with the 
literary Great is positively awe-inspiring to the poor snob who can 
claim but a nodding acquaintance with some few of the Lords of 
words. She never stops talking of them. As often as not she will 
describe one by telling us how like or unlike he is to some other. For 
instance, Maeterlinck is not a writer of melodrama, ‘* Simply because 
this imitator of Ford and Webster is at the same time a disciple of 
Roesbruyck, Novalis, Emerson and Hello.” The layman can merely 
gape at this method of criticism—the elucidation of the obscure by the 
obscurer. Miss Turquet-Milnes is never content unless she can bring 
to the support of her contentions a selection of just thoughts from the 
best authors. 

This flaunting of authorities, together with a certain glibness of 
philosophical generalisation and a style that lapses into phrases like 
** an inward outburst . . . . expressed in the polyphonics of music,” 
are faults which marred her extremely interesting book on the Influence 
of Baudelaire and mar also this otherwise excellent work on modern 
Belgian literature. 

The book opens with an interesting chapter on the renascence of 
Belgian letters in the ‘eighties when the stagnating bourgeoise of 
Flanders beheld 

Bruges multipliant l’aube au défunt canal 
Avec la promenade épaise de maint cygne. 

The rest of the book shows how the promise of the dawn was fulfilled 
and describes the flights of those Flemish swans whose song has made 
Belgian literature famous. 
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FURTHER FOOLISHNESS. 
Sketches and Satires on the Follies of the Day. By STEPHEN 
LEACOCK. With Coloured Frontispiece by “ FIS H” and five 


other Illustrations by M. BLOOD. 3s. 6d. net. 

“The fit and few admirers of Thomas Love Peacock used to call them- 
selves Peacockians; but the Peacock Club has been closed, and the cult 
J Te A ne cult has ——z~ Ly rhymes with the old one. 

eacockian ?’ men say when they meet. Some day the 
will be a Leacock Club.” —JAMES DOUGLAS in the Star. os ” 


THE BIGAMIST. 
By F. E. MILLS YOUNG. 6s. [Second Edition. 
“‘The authoress is to be congratulated on a remarkably fine book.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
* A creditable piece of work.”"—Nation 
“The » een evolution of effects is described by a masterly 


hand. 
A LITTLE WORLD APART. 
By GEORGE STEVENSON (Author of “ Topham’s Folly,”’ and 
‘Jenny Cartwright,”’ &c.). 6s. [Second Batten 


“ I say flatly and finally that * A Little World Apart’ is a maste 
and that George Stevenson ought to be famous before the daffod 
dead.”—JamES DOUGLAS in the Star. 


THE LONG SPOON. 
my ey’ CHARLES BRYCE (Author of “‘ Mrs. Vanderstein’s Jewels,’ 
he Ashiel Mystery,” &c.). 6s. 
Mrs. aa has hitherto been known to the public for her detective 
stories, but in her new novel she takes as her motif the mysteries of 
necromancy. 


POEMS OF BRIAN BROOKE. 


With a Foreword by M. P. WILLCOCKS and nine Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Captain Brian Brooke (Gordon Highlanders), one of those who has given 
his life for his country, was by inclination, and in fact, a wanderer and 
a big-game hunter, and his poems deal principally with life in the Wilds. 


IN GOOD COMPANY. 
Some Personal Recollections of Swinburne, Lord Roberts, Watts- 
Dunton, Oscar Wilde, Edward Whymper, 8. J. Stone, and Stephen 
Phillips. By COULSON KERNAHA Crown &vo, 5s. net. 
[Second large Edition in the press. 


SOME VIEWS RESPECTING A FUTURE LIFE. 
By SAMUEL WADDINGTON. Narrow crown 8vo, half vellum, 
3s. 6d. net. 
e Views of Confucius and Buddha to Maeterlinck and the Rev. William 
emple. 


POE’S HELEN. 
By CAROLINE TICKNOR. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
THE WAR AFTER THE WAR. 


By ISAAC F, MARCOSSON. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
This book, by the most brilliant living writer on business, shows the 
vital need for Commercial Preparedness to meet the World’s Problems 
oa mK develop with Peace, when a new struggle for economic mastery 


LIVELY RECOLLECTIONS. 
By Canon JOHN SHEARME. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
A Vicar of Ryde and a Canon of Winchester, the author, in the course of 
his long life, has known many eminent characters, and has good stories 
to tell of most of them. 


THE HAMPSTEAD MYSTERY. 
By WATSON and REES. 6s. [Second Edition. 
“*A murder mystery worked out with considerable ingenuity, and with 
several novelties both in incident and treatment.”’"— Land and Water. 














BOOKS THAT SELL IN THOUSANDS 
THE WONDERFUL YEAR. 


By W. J. LOCKE. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition. 
“A notable book, and one to rush for.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


WAR PHASES ACCORDING TO MARIA. 
By Mrs. — LANE. With Illustrations by ““ FISH.” Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. n [Third Edition. 
“The only im thing come of the Warr allmost is, I think, such notable 
books being writ of it, first my book, and now Mistress Lane’s.”"—SAMUEL 
PEPys (JUNIOR) in Truth. 


A DIARY OF THE GREAT WARR. 
By SAMUEL PEPYS (Junior), of Truth. Illustrated by M. WATSON- 
ILLIAMS. Crown 4vo, 5s. net. [Seventh Edition. 
“A book of genius. It is the most wonderful book that this war has 
produced ""—British W eckly. 
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Souieatin LIST. 


THE PERMANENT VALUES OF - EDU- 
CATION 
By KENNETH RICHMOND. With an Introduction 
by A. Cyurton-Brock. 2s. 6d. net. 


“ We think that the work of appraising in the light of modern thought 
the educational ideals of Greece and Rome, of the great Humanists, of 
Comenius, Locke, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, Herbart and some of 
the great moderns could hardly have been better done.” —School Guardian. 


GERMAN AND ENGLISH EDUCATION 
A Comparative Study 
By Fr. DE HOVRE, Ph.D. 2s. 6d. net. 

In this book the English and German educational systems are unfolded, 
ew ay ay and contrasted with the intention of demonstrating to the 
reader the di nature of education and its momentous function in the 
national m. 

CITIZENS TO BE; The Principles of 
Twentieth Century Humanism in 
Education and Social Life 

By M.L. V. HUGHES. With a Preface by Professor 

J. H. MUIRHEAD, M.A., LL.D. 4s. 6d. net. 

peal ae a wider and nobler conception of elementary education 

eommtelen and thorough knowledge both of the existing 
difficulties and the best reforming ideas. 


PAPERS FROM PICARDY 


By Two Army Chaplains, the Rev. T. W. PYM (Chaplain 
of Trinity College, Cambridge) and the Rev. GEOFFREY 
GORDON (formerly of St. Margaret’s, Westminster). 
4s. 6d. net. 

“Of real importance to any thoughtful man or woman who may be 
thinking, as surely we all are thinking at present, of ona period of re- 
pe es and reconstruction which must be ushered in by the declaration 

f peace. I do not for a moment hesitate to say that it is the best 
book dealing with the mind of a soldier, the effects of war on character, 
and the probable moral and spiritual results which may be looked for in the 
near future that I have yet met. It is, in a wae, the book I have been 


looking for and longing Se priest, the social worker, the 
—— thinker who does not read this k will be "handic apped after the 


—_ —Manchester Guardian. 
SOME SUCCESSFUL ‘BOOKS. 


Mr, Arthur Symons’ Figures of 
Several Centuries 

Second Printing. 7s. 6d. net. 
Mr, Havelock Ellis’s Essays in War 


Time 
Fourth Printing. 5s. net. 


Professor Ramsay Muir's Nationalism 


and internationalism 
Second Printing. 4s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Holland Rose’s Development of 


the European Nations 
Fifth Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Clutton-Brock’s The Uitimate 


Belief 
Third Printing. 2s. 6d, net. 


Mr. J. W. Headliam’s The Issue 
Third Printing. 2s. 6d. net. 


MAKERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Edited by BASIL WILLIAMS, author of “ The Life of 

William Pitt, Earl of Chatham.’’ 6s. net each. 
HERBERT SPENCER 

By HUGH ELLIOT. 

we The able résumé of the life, character and wetting, ot Herbert Spencer 

and estimate of his past and present influence. . . Athenaeum. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

By LORD CHARNWOOD. 
DELANE, OF “THE TIMES” 

By Sir E. T. COOK. 


MASTERS OF RUSSIAN MUSIC 
By MONTAGU- NATHAN, author of “A History 
of Russian Music.’ 
Ready. Each with Portrait, Biography, Analysis of Principal 
Works and Appendices, 2s. net each. Post, 2s. 3d. 
1. meee” il. RIMSKY-KORSAKOF 
I. MOUSSORGSKY 


* An admirably b...t.- series."’—Globe. ; 
“Can be unreservedly recommended to music lovers. rene | ~i- oe 
“Those who have come under the influence of R 

delighted | with these helps | to an understanding « of it.” Review o jj ~ fr 
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THE CITY 


‘NONVERSATION in the City centres principally 
upon the forthcoming Budget. People who are 
hit by the Excess Profits Duty think that the 

Income Tax ought to be raised, whilst those who are not 
affected by the Excess Profits Duty express the opinion 
that it might quite legitimately be increased. Those who 
are hit by both imposts hold the view strongly that it 
would be extremely inadvisable to handicap trade and 
industry by any addition to either. Such people are 
naturally in favour of an increase of indirect tdxation. 
On balance, opinion seems to be that the Income Tax 
will not be increased, but it is noteworthy that there is 
still the disparity commented upon here on April 14th 
between the quotations of the 4 per cent. tax-free War 
Loan and the 5 per cent. War Loan, the former standing 
at a premium, although the amount of the first dividend 
payment has already been deducted from the price. The 
issue of Treasury Bills proceeds apace, the amount offered 
for tender this Friday being only £20,000,000, as compared 
with £50,000,000 during each of the previous three weeks. 
It is now announced that from to-day onwards applications 
for limited amounts of Treasury Bills to be issued at fixed 
rates will be received between the dates appointed for 
the receipt of tenders, but that such Bills will be issued 
only to banks, banking and discount houses. Already, 
therefore, the old system which had been reverted to, of 
putting up Bills for tender only, has been modified, but 
the restriction of such sales to the trade prevents this 
modification from being very important. The well-to-do 
public—having become familiarised with Treasury Bills 
as a means of employment for capital free for short periods 
—would gladly avail itself further of these Bills if they 
were sold over the counter—as was done before the last 
War Loan. Meanwhile, however, the wise provision that 
the Exchequer Bonds now offered for sale will be accepted 
at face value in payment of Excess Profits Duty is causing 
large sums of money to be invested in that security. The 
tone of the markets generally is cheerful and hopeful, 
a certain feeling of caution, however, being provoked by 
the uncertainty as to the direction fresh taxation will 
take. If the Excess Profits Duty is increased, it is sincerely 
to be hoped that its incidence will be made more equitable, 
particularly in the case of rubber plantation companies— 
which are now just beginning to reap the results of expendi- 
ture made five or six years ago. The prospects of American 
financial assistance are causing some of the Allies’ exchanges 
to improve, and the Paris exchange shows a very welcome 
reduction from frs. 27.77 to the £ at the end of March 
to frs. 27.16 at the present time. 
1 * * 

One of the minor financial sensations of the past weck 
was the publication by the Brazilian Traction, Light, 
and Power Company of a circular stating that the Board 
had decided not to pay the usual quarterly dividend on the 
Common Shares in June, and to continue this policy through- 
out the remainder of the year unless the Brazilian exchange 
improves sufficiently to justify the resumption of the 
dividend. For quite a year past the shares of this company 
have been noticeably weak on the anticipation that some 
such course would have to be adopted sooner or later. 
The circular, which is a frank and clear document, shows 
that the company itself is making excellent progress, both 
gross and net earnings increasing year by year in spite 
of higher working expenses. Thus, the net profits during 
1918, 1914, and 1915 were roughly thirty-nine, forty-one, 
and forty-four million milreis respectively. The company, 
however, is a Canadian one, and has to pay its dividends 
in dollars or sterling, and whereas the value of the milreis 
for some years before the war was slightly over 1s. 4d., 
during the past two years it has been only slightly over 
1s., so that the company has to earn nearly half as much 
again in Brazilian currency to be able to maintain its 
pre-war dividends. The decline in the surplus available 
for dividends is therefore wholly due to the fall in the 


Brazilian exchange. On the announcement of the suspension 


of dividends the stock fell from about 49 to 41—a drop 
equivalent to two years’ full dividends without deduction 
of Income Tax. The company’s common shares have been 
referred to favourably in these notes on more than one 
occasion as a good semi-speculative “lock-up,” and now 
that the shares have fallen further, this opinion is 
strengthened rather than weakened, for indications point 
to a considerable improvement after the war in the Brazilian 
exchange. Germany owes the State of San Paulo six or 
seven millions sterling for coffee which was stored at 
Hamburg, and the State has good security in the shape of 
German vessels lying in its ports ; stocks of coffee in Europe 
are very low, which means that when peace comes there 
will be a keen demand for Brazil’s staple product; the 
price of rubber is comparatively high; the cattle-raising 
industry in Brazil has made enormous strides during the 
war, and the output is being sold at high prices; whilst 
at the same time imports are being restricted. There has 
already been a good deal of buying since the fall, and at 
the time of writing the price of the $100 share is 424, i.e., 
£42 10s. for five shares of $100 each, as compared with 


41 on Saturday last. 
* * * 


People interested in Canadian railway stocks are anxiously 
awaiting the report of the Commission appointed in May 
last by the Canadian Government to inquire into the railway 
situation in that country. The report has not yet been 
issued, but rumours, apparently well informed, are in 
circulation to the effect that a majority of the Commis- 
sioners favour a policy of railway nationalisation, whilst 
a minority report framed by a member who is chairman 
of an American railroad recommends the continuance of 
the existing system of separate companies with rates 
regulated by the Railway Commission. The formation of 
a Commission was the result of the serious financial difficul- 
ties in which the Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk 
Pacific found themselves early last year. But these 
companies had in hand the construction of trunk lines, 
and soon after the outbreak of war, owing to the inability 
of the companies to raise further funds, the Dominion 
Government advanced the Canadian Northern $10,000,000 
and the Grand Trunk Pacific $6,000,000 so that they might 
be able to carry on the works. The Canadian Northern 
during the year ended June 30th, 1916, earned $9,770,000, 
but its fixed charges were about $15,000,000, and if the 
Canadian Government had not advanced the company 
another $15,000,000 it would have been compelled to 
default on some of its securities. So far as the Grand Trunk 
Pacific is concerned, it is calculated that during the last 
financial year its earnings would be $2,000,000 less than 
its fixed charges, making a total deficiency of $9,000,000, 
whilst interest on loans from the Dominion Government 
was in arrear to the extent of $1,655,000. The first Govern- 
ment loan to the Canadian Northern is due for repayment on 
September Ist next. Hence the necessity for some early 
decision as to the future course of action to be taken by 
the Government. From the shareholders’ point of view 
in both companies, the most satisfactory solution would 
undoubtedly be that the State should take over both 
concerns, but whether the Canadian Government would 
be making a good bargain by so doing depends largely 
upon the terms. It may be remarked, in passing, that the 
construction of at least one of the trunk lines has not 
been characterised by good and careful finance or with 
the utmost regard for economy—and that is putting it 
mildly. If the Government does take over the two systems 
without at the same time nationalising the Canadian Pacific, 
it will be able to influence that great company (or is it the 
other way round ?). Meantime, however, it is quite touching 
to read in the leading article of an important London 
financial daily the following (the italics are mine) : 

If the State acquires the lines it will have acquired assets of great 
potential value, and it will be able to operate them for the benefit of 
the entire community, and, incidentally, to promote and stimulate 
the development of the rich areas which both lines have opened up. 

One wonders if this argument might not apply equally to a 
part of the Empire nearer home. MIL Davies. 
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